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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
HE most important foreign event of the week is the fall of 
the Spanish Government. As so often happens in such 
cases, the collapse came unexpectedly. It was not, indeed, 
supposed that the Maura Cabinet would survive long, but 
it was at least expected that it would hold out till something 
like quiet was restored at home, and a more definite direction 
had been given to the rather vague war policy abroad. An 
“incident” in the Chamber on Wednesday between Sejior 
Moret, the Liberal leader, and the Minister of the Interior 
precipitated the crisis. But we must record in their order the 
events which led up to the resignation of Sefior Maura. On 
Monday in the Chamber the whole Conservative policy was 
attacked by Seftor Moret. Both leaders spoke for two hours; 
but the Times correspondent thought the attack was half- 
hearted, and it was not believed that Seftor Moret was ready 
to overthrow his opponent and take his place. The debate was 
resumed on Tuesday, when Seftor Moret spoke in much more 
determined tones, and called upon Seftor Maura to resign. 
He declared that the Government's policy of suppression at 
home and war abroad was universally condemned. The 
correspondent says that Sefior Moret received an ovation from 
his party, and that it seemed for the first time that he meant 
business. But it was still not supposed that the fall of the 
Government was imminent, for Sefior Maura evidently had a 
good deal of fight left in him. 





On Wednesday the debate was resumed again, and that 
evening the “incident” occurred between Seiior Moret and 
Senor La Cierva, the Minister of the Interior. Seftor La 
Cierva, stung by the unceasing interruptions of the Republi- 
cans, challenged Seftor Moret and Count Romanones to say 
plainly whether they had been in favour of pardoning Seiior 
Ferrer. No answer was given. Sefor La Cierva then went 
on to charge Sefior Moret with having caused all the recent 
domestic trouble by his leniency in 1906. That was the year in 
which the bomb was thrown at King Alfonso on his wedding- 
day, and in which Ferrer was accused of complicity in the 
crime, but was acquitted. Sefior La Cierva’s words were taken 
as a personal insult by Sefior Moret and the Liberals, and 
the debate became extremely bitter. A Republican Deputy 
next asked Sefior La Cierva if the Ferrer demonstration which 
the Socialists and Republicans had arranged for Sunday would 
be allowed, adding that in any case it would take place. The 
Minister of the Interior boldly exclaimed that he would see 
that the demonstration was not held, and Sefor Maura, as 
though to show that he was heart and soul with his Minister, 
leaned forward and shook hands with him. 





Two Liberal Deputies, both ex-Ministers, afterwards visited 
Sefior Maura, and informed him that unless an apology were 
offered to Seftor Moret the situation would be impossible. 
It should be understood that in Spain it is practically 
impossible for any Government to hold office without what 
may be called a working consent on the part of the 
Opposition. As Sefior Moret meant that if there were no 
apology there would be no consent, Sefior Maura’s prospect 
of being able to carry on the Government was almost hopeless, 
and he decided to resign. The Minister of the Interior, 
it is true, offered to appease the Opposition by sacri- 
ficing himself, but all the Ministers were so heartily in 
agreement with his policy that his offer was refused. Sefior 
Maura has undoubtedly had a more compact following than 
belonged to any of the short-lived Liberal Administrations 
which preceded him, and it is notoriously an evil policy to 


| “swap horses” when crossing the stream, and Spain is 


crossing a very dangerous stream at present. On the 
other hand, ill-feeling at home could scarcely become much 
worse, and as Sejior Moret’s principles are not at all likely to 
increase the discontent, they may reduce it. As for affairs in 
Morocco, a change of Government will at least be an excuse 
for a cautious modification of the war policy. Pride naturally 
prevented Sefior Maura from drawing in his horns. On the 
whole, we are inclined to look forward to the acts of the new 
Government which has been formed by Sefior Moret with 
comparative hopefulness. 


A meeting was held in Trafalgar Square on Sunday last to 
protest against the execution of Seftor Ferrer. Mr. Victor 
Grayson, M.P., made an outrageous speech attacking the 
Foreign Secretary and the King, and a demonstration outside 
the Spanish Embassy was only prevented by the resolute 
intervention of the police. Mr. Cunninghame Graham having 
attacked the Labour Party for their inaction, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, M.P., retorted with a letter in Monday’s Daily News, 
in which, after vindicating the attitude of the Labour Party, 
he violently attacks Sir Edward Grey for failing to intervene 
on Seftor Ferrer’s behalf. “A word from him would have 
made the committal of the crime impossible.” As he made 
no sign, and gave no hint to Spain, Mr. Keir Hardie con- 
tinues:—* Was the Foreign Secretary particeps criminis by 
his inaction in this crime which has horrified the world? 
If he was, what will his party feel, and say, and do? 
That is now the question. We must make sure our 
own skirts are not bespattered with Ferrer’s blood.” This 
letter, be it noted, was printed in the Daily News without 
a word of editorial remonstrance. 


On Tuesday afternoon the question was raised in the 
Commons by Mr. Henderson, and Sir Edward Grey briefly 
stated that the Government cannot depart from the rule 
not to interfere or to express opinions concerning matters 
of internal administration in other European countries 
where no British subjects or Treaty rights are involved, 
He added, amid general cheers from both sides of the 
House, that it would serve no useful purpose to depart 
from a rule which was observed by all European Governments 
in their dealings with each other. Mr. Grayson wishing 
to move the adjournment, the Speaker put the question to 
the House, but only eighteen Members having supported 
the Motion, leave was refused and the matter then dropped. 
In the French Senate on Tuesday M. Pichon gave much the 
same answer to an interpellation on the Ferrer question 
as Sir Edward Grey gave in the House of Commons. Fe 
said that it was impossible for France “to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of foreign countries.” M. Flaissiéres, one 
of the few Socialists in the Senate, who introduced the 
subject, pressed his point, and asked the Senate to record its 
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detestation of the Spanish conduct of Ferrer’s trial. In the 
show of hands, only two Senators voted with M. Flaissiéres. 
Meanwhile Ferrer demonstrations have been held in many 
countries. In Paris last Sunday there was the almost 
unexampled spectacle of over fifty thousand persons march- 
ing in orderly procession, and without any street disturbances- 
The cry of the demonstrators, “La calotte. Hou, hou!” 
proves that their purpose was anti-Clerical. 


Speaking at the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield on Thursday 
night, Sir Edward Grey reviewed foreign politics. The fear 
that eventsin Morocco might cause European complications had 
been greatly allayed, and had indeed almost disappeared. On 
the Congo question he said some important words. “ We ask 
for an answer to two questions: Is a great part of the native 
population of the Congo still obliged to labour compulsorily 
for the greater portion of the year under the guise of taxa- 
tion, and is the country still closed to trade? ‘Till those two 
questions are satisfactorily answered, it is impossible for us 
to recognise the annexation.” Sir Edward Grey added: 
“The present situation cannot be prolonged indefinitely.” 
For the rest, he offered some invaluable advice to those who 
do not appreciate the fact that the business of the Foreign 
Office is to guard British interests, and not to try imperti- 
nently to direct the internal affairs of other countries. We 
have written something on this subject in our leading pages. 
The lately developed inquisitive habit is likely to become a 
real danger if it is persisted in. 


The political crisis at Athens became acute on Thursday 
week, when the Chamber showed signs of resisting the 
dictation of the Military League. An attempt was made to 
prevent the complete removal of the Royal Princes from the 
Army by arranging that they should still serve, but without 
high appointments. During the discussion the Prime Minister 
learned that the Military League was losing whatever 
patience it may by courtesy be said to possess; that the 
officers had confined a lange number of troops to barracks 
ready for a coup; and that the intention was to seize 
certain Deputies as hostages, dismiss the Chamber, and 
establish a provisional Government. The Prime Minister 
went hurriedly to the Palace, and the Princes then and there 
ended the most pressing difficulty by tendering their resigna- 
tions, which were signed by the King. Returning to the 
Chamber, M. Mavromichaeli declared that the Government 
would accept no alteration in its programme (the League's 
programme, of course), and the Deputies obediently voted 
without discussion all the measures presented tothem. The 
League is evidently master of the situation. The chief 
challenge to its dictation comes from the commercial com- 
munity, which, after declaring with its hand on its heart that 
the purification of the country was necessary, is now objecting 
to the inevitable new taxes. 


South Africa has sustained a severe loss by the death of 
Mr. Hofmeyr in London on Saturday last. Acquiring influence 
originally as a journalist and newspaper editor, he created the 
Afrikander Bond, directed that party for many years with 
extraordinary skill and success, and at the time of his death 
was perhaps the most outstanding political personality in 
South Africa. Though he only once held office for a short 
time, he made and unmade Cabinets like M. Clemenceau, 
and throughout his life preferred influence to the insignia 
of power. After the Raid, Mr. Hofmeyr did his best to 
avert hostilities, but failing to persuade Mr. Kruger’s Govern- 
ment to give way, he left South Africa until the war was 
over. Resuming his presidency of the reconstituted Bond, he 
regained his personal ascendency over his compatriots, but 
in the last year or two lost touch with them in the negotia- 
tions over the Constitution owing to his excessive insistence 
on the claims of Cape Colony. In proof of his loyalty to 
the Empire, it should not be forgotten that he vigorously 
supported the contribution of Cape Colony to the Imperial 
Navy. The general feeling that he inspired by his personality 
and patriotism is excellently expressed in the tribute of Sir 
Lewis Michell: “I did not wait to consider whether he was 
Dutch or English; I simply felt that we had lost a great 
South African,—one of ourselves.” 


On Thursday evening, shortly after the close of a Cabinet 
Council, Lord Crewe stated that, as the House of Lords 





would finish the business in hand next Tuesday, he would 
then move the adjournment of the House til] Monda: 
November 8th. As it is generally understood that te 
division on the third reading of the Finance Bill jn the 
Commons will be taken on Wednesday, November 314, this 
decision is interpreted as indicating the Government's desir 
to mark time and to postpone an appeal to the country until 
the New Year. On the question of the attitude of the Lords 
to the Budget no new fact has come to light during the week, 
but the impression has been steadily gaining ground that 
whether they reject or pass it, there is likely to be a General 
Election in January. 


Proceedings in the Lords during the week have beg 
mainly devoted to the Irish Land Bill, and have resolved 
themselves in great measure into a duel between Lord 
MacDonnell and Lord Atkinson over their rival amendments, 
On Thursday the Development Bill was discussed in Com. 
mittee, and amendments were carried to secure the principle 
of Parliamentary control, to free the Commissioners from 
political pressure, and to give the Road Board power 
to allow grants for the maintenance of existing roads, 
The Commons reassembled on Monday, and proceeded 
to consider the Report stage of the London Elections 
Bill. This measure, which proposes to constitute London a 
single Parliamentary borough, to abolish the dual rote, 
establish the principle of suecessive occupation, and to 
provide for simultaneous polling, lays itself open to attack 
on the score of gerrymandering the London constituencies, 
and was vigorously criticised by Mr. Long and Sir FH, 
Kimber, who dwelt on the unfairness of assimilating the 
law in London to that which prevailed in provincial towns, 
The Bill was ultimately read a third time. 


The consideration of the Report stage of the Finance Bill 
began on Tuesday. The question of the recommittal of the 
tobacco clauses having been deferred by consent, Mr. Ruther- 
ford moved the recommittal of Part 1, dealing with the new 
Land Value Duties, on the ground that, of the hundred and 
thirty-nine Government amendments, many raised substantial 
issues demanding discussion under Committee conditions; 
but Mr. Lloyd George refused to accept the amendment. He 
stated in reply to a question that he hoped to lay before the 
House in the next few days a revised estimate of the financial 
results of his land taxation, which he had previously promised 
to bring forward before the Report stage. In the ensuing 
debate, in which various atmendments proposed by the 
Opposition were rejected by large majorities, an interesting 
discussion was started on the question of the principle of 
increment by Mr. Harold Cox. Mr. Cox was supported on the 
Liberal benches by Mr. Bertram, and was answered by the 
Attorney-General, who was reduced to contending that 
Mr. Cox’s arguments, if pushed to their logical conclusion, 
amounted to a declaration that no property should be taxed. 
Mr. Ridsdale, another Liberal M.P., also condemned the 
Chancellor’s finance as improvident, asserting that, although 
this year the State would only receive £25,000 froin the 
Increment-tax, in certain cases it might, in conjunction with 
the Death-duties, work out so as to mulct a property to the 
extent of 47 per cent. 


The discussion was resumed on Wednesday on the seventh 
clause, which exempts agricultural land from Increment Valee 
Duty while it has no higher value than is derived from its 
agricultural use. Mr. Pretyman contended that the clause 
failed to secure the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s avowed 
intention to give full protection to agricultural land, and 
that it would result in discouraging owners from improving 
their property; and the subsequent speeches of several 
Ministerialists—Sir F. Channing, Mr. Everett, Sir Luke 
White—fully bore out this view. Mr. Pretyman’s amend- 
ment having been rejected, Mr. Arthur Stanley, from the 
Liberal side, moved an amendment that allowance should be 
made when increment value was assessed for the value of 
agricultural improvements and for recovering value. The 
amendment, which was seconded by a Liberal, but resisted 
by the Government, and rejected by 218 votes to 103, 
gave point to Lord Robert Cecil's remark that it was 
plain that the supporters of the Government were only 
beginning to understand the Bill. The result of the clause 
as it stands is that the improving owner of agricultara? 
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land liable to Increment-duty who adds to the agricultura] 
yalue of his land will be taxed at the same rate as the owner 
ho neglects it. And yet the right of specially taxing unde- 
veloped land is asserted as a governing principle of the Bill! 





The complicated muddle into which the Government have 
got was well shown in the discussion of Clause XVI. Here 
Lord Castlereagh moved to insert words directing that the 
Undeveloped Land Duty should not be charged till after the 
completion of the valuation of all the land in the kingdom. 
To this Mr. Masterman replied that, although the valuation 
might not be completed for three or four years, the Govern- 
ment were budgeting for this financial year, and arrears of 
duty due in the next twelve months could be paid later on, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain insisted on the hardship caused to 
landowners, who could not know what their liabilities would 
be until the valuation had been made, but the Government 
refused to give way, and the amendment was rejected. On 
Thursday Mr. Lloyd George made some further concessions 
exempting nursery-gardens and greenhouses from the Unde. 
veloped Land Tax, but failed to satisfy all his Ministerial 
critics, and drew from Mr. Balfour the remark that “this is 
no longer an undeveloped land tax; it is a tax on the 
development of land.” 





Lord Curzon spoke at Leeds on Friday week on the Finance 
Bill. Of Mr. Lloyd George's speech at Newcastle he observed 
that “no Chancellor of the Exchequer in this country had 
ever made such a speech before with one exception, and that 
was Mr. Lloyd George himself at Limehouse.” But such 
speeches were to be welcomed because they opened people's 
eyes to the path which they were asked to follow, and which 
led to land nationalisation, and in the last resort to a single- 
Chamber system. Turning to the case of the Lords, Lord 
Curzon observed that he did not think they had made 
up their minds; but assuraing them to be honest, patriotic, 
and moderate men—“ ordinary men,” as Mr. Lloyd George 
had himself described them—he proposed to lay before 
his hearers some of the considerations likely to have 
weight with them. First, as to Constitutional rights, even 
Mr. Gladstone recognised that they had the power of 
amending Finance Bills, and were right not to give it up, 
while the right to reject Finance Bills as a whole had never 
been abandoned. Again, they had Mr. Gladstone’s authority 
for rejecting measures which, while nominally financial, really 
had political schemes tied on to their tail,—a class of Bill 
of which the present Finance Bil! was a glaring example. 
Thirdly, the Lords might hold that the principles involved 
would, if passed into law, be injurious to the State; and 
lastly, they might well hold that the Bill was so far-reaching 
in its scope that it ought not to be passed into law without 
the express approval of the people. 





Lord Milner, speaking in support of a Tariff Reform 
resolution at a Unionist meeting held at Ealing on Tuesday, 
expressed his unreserved adhesion to the principles laid down 
in Lord Curzon's speech. With the best will in the world, he 
could not tell how the House of Lords would treat the 
Budget, which had not got there, and perhaps never might get 
there. The Lords, however, would no doubt be guided above 
all by the advice of Lord Lansdowne, and his advice would be 
dictated by the most disinterested conceptions of public duty. 
On the question of Constitutional right, Lord Milner strongly 
supported the view of Lord Curzon. The argument that 
rejection would bring about financial chaos he believed to rest 
on gross exaggeration. In conclusion, Lord Milner dealt very 
effectively with those critics who bitterly attacked the Lords 
for defying the will of the people while in the same breath 
they admitted the revolutionary character of the Budget. 





The Constitutional question raised by Lord Curzon is dealt 
with in a remarkably able letter from Mr. Gibson Bowles in 
Tuesday's Times. Rejection of the Budget may be impolitic, 
Mr. Bowles admits, but he dismisses the talk of “a Conatitu. 
tional outrage” as itself Constitutionally outrageous. The 
Bill itself by ite preamble acknowledges that it cannot become 
an Act of Parliament against the advice, or without the 
consent, of the Lords. Those who assert the contrary cannot 
stop short at the Lords; all their arguments are just as strong 
against the assent of the King. Next, Mr. Bowles shows that 








the denial of the right to amend a Finance Bill to the Peers 
rests on no sound Constitutional precedent. They have 
repeatedly amended Money Bills of recent years, and seen 
their amendments accepted. Again, the claim of the Commons 
that such alteration is a breach of privilege is not con- 
clusive. In claims of privilege the Commons’ record is bad, 
and on this specific point he cites the explicit condemna- 
tion of Professor Maitland. The right of the Lords to 
divide a Bill which is really four Bills in one he holds to be 
sufficiently proved by the contention of Lord Derby, and 
continues :—“I confidently affirm that, according to our Con- 
stitution—(1) The House of Lords may divide the Finance 
Bill; (2) they may amend it; or (3) they may reject it; and 
that all pretences to the contrary can only be put forward 
by those who have neither acquainted themselves with the 
Constitution nor even with the Bill itself.” Mr. Bowles, we 
note, is to stand as an Independent Liberal for King’s Lynn, 
Meanwhile Lord Joicey and Lord Portman, both orthodox 
Liberal Peers, have denounced the Budget as a surrender to 
Socialism; and Mr. Bellairs, M.P., has seceded to Unionism. 


Professor Lombroso died at Turin on Tuesday at the age 
of seventy-three. When appointed Professor of Psychiatry 
at Pavia he unfolded in his inaugural address the chief ideas 
of his famous work, “Genius and Insanity.” As Professor 
of Psychiatry at Turin he pursued his criminological 
researches, and was the first to apply the anthropometric 
method in the study of crime. His books, “The Fale 
Delinquent” and “The Female Delinquent,” are undeniably 
brilliant in spite of their erratic qualities. [n our judgment, 
he reached most unwarrantable conclusions from premisses 
which were necessarily slender. According to his theory, 
crime is an atavistic reversion to an earlier and less developed 
type. He declared that nearly all criminals are afflicted by 
nervous disease; and genius, according to his researches, 
turns out to be only a particular form of epilepsy. The 
danger of his teaching is that the degree of personal responsi- 
bility is enormously underestimated. A man who has 
inclinations towards murder does not have his power of 
resistance reinforced when told that if he has a particular 
form of skull, or a “criminal ear,” or an arm of the wrong 
length, he can hardly help himself. Nor are men with 
anarchical tendencies saved to sanity when they are told that 
great waves of political ferment are bound to recur like 
epidemics of influenza. In spite of his excesses, Lombroso 
of course did most distinguished work, and he led other 
minds into fruitful researches in criminology. 


Some correspondence has been published between Mr. 
George Edwardes and the editor of the Westminster Gazette 
which bears on the question of the independence of criticism, 
Mr. Edwardes, being annoyed by the manner in which the 
critic of the Westminster Gazette wrote of one of his plays, 
announced that he withdrew his order for advertising in that 
paper. Mr. Edwardes explains that he did not take action 
when the original notice of the play appeared, but only when 
a disparaging reference to the play was introduced unneces- 
sarily into the notice of another play. In this reference he 
discovered malice. This is as though one should require an 
art critic never to illustrate his thoughts about one picture 
by reference to others,—in other words, to forfeit the whole 
value of his experience. Mr. Edwardes’s explanation, of course, 
makes his case no better. While arguing that he himself is 
injured, he does not hesitate to make the most offensive and 
injurious charge that can possibly be made against a man 
whose business is criticism. It is not only in the interests of 
critics, but of the public, who rightly expect critics to be free 
agents, that Mr. Edwardes’s absurd contention should be 
shown in its true light. 


The appointment of the Rev. George Adam Smith to the 
Principalship of Aberdeen University is a fitting recognition of 
his distinguished achievements as a theologian, an Orientalist, 
and a geographer. ‘There is no saner representative of the 
Higher Criticism than Dr. George Adam Smith, whose persona] 
qualities and fine literary equipment combine to render the 
appointment extremely popular. 











Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 21st. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 82i—Friday week 82}. 
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instances. When the Tsar of Russia came to England 
TOP ICS OF THE DAY. attempt was made publicly to imsult him. This wag . 
oe be done in the interests of the political prisoners in Russia, 
THE NEW WAR PARTY. For all we know, the political prisoners were the victims 


: are days of political topsy-turvydom, in which 
former classifications have little meaning; the old 
labels have been wrenched off, or else (which we think 
generally happens) are allowed to remain, and to describe 
in the most misleading way principles which have entirely 
changed their character and intention. Liberals who 
have cast the old skin of “ retrenchment,” which only a 
few years ago was considered of quite equal importance 
with “ peace” and “ reform ”—indeed, “ reform” actually 
meant the prevention of extravagance—still serenely 
call themselves Liberals, as though they were the 
heirs of an unbroken policy. Conservatives, who until 
Mr. Chamberlain preached Tariff Reform accepted 
Free-trade as an _ integral of the air the 

breathed, have made a complete change of front, and, 
with a composure as unruffled as that of their Liberal 
opponents, talk of the Conservatives who stand where 
they did as having “left the party.” The Radicalism of 
Bright, and even of Gladstone, is dead, yet appeals are 
made to their authority (whenever convenient) with an 
unblushing countenance. Amid all the curious changes, 
perhaps the most remarkable has been the gradual rise of 
a new war party, for such we cannot hesitate to call it. 
The war party of a generation ago was, or was supposed 
to be, made up of a land-grabbing, blustering set who 
willingly accepted the risks of war in order to paint the 


map red. A map diluted with other colours could hardly 
be looked upon without humiliation by such self-respecting 
triots. These Jingoes talked a good deal more of 


uilding an Empire than of governing it. They talked 
a good deal too much also of the flag, as though it were in 
itself a glorious achievement to fly it over some new 
territory without any reference to what the people of that 
territory thought of the institutions symbolised by the 
flag. That party is happily half, if not quite, dead. All 
the Imperialists who count to-day would shrink from 
taking over a new possession unless they clearly saw their 
way to providing it with a competent Civil Service. 
Recent —— in East Africa suggest that we are 
very near the line beyond which it would be impossible to 
ge in the matter of expansion without disgrace to ourselves. 

ven if events there convey only a warning, and not a pro- 
hibition, it is still a warning which has been thoroughly 
taken to heart in both political parties. The common 
feeling, we have convinced ourselves, is that we have 
“bitten off as much as we can chew” for the present. 
The old war party, then, has ceased to have an occupation. 
But what of the new war party? 

The new war party has very different principles from 
the Jingoes, but the dangers to which it exposes the 
country are the same. It does not want to take away 
other people’s property, but it does want to interfere 
freely and (as would be thought) obnoxiously in their 
affairs. It is not acquisitive; itis inquisitive. It is not 
bloodthirsty ; it is intensely “ humanitarian.” An example 
of its principles was given this week in the assertion that the 
British Government ought to have made representations to 
Spain on the subject of Ferrer’s trial. We do not pretend 
that there would be any risk of war with Spain whatever 
our Foreign Office cared to say to her, or any danger to 
our security if war with Spain did happen to follow. But 
an accumulation of unwarrantable acts of interference, 
however small, would assuredly produce the very undesirable 
impression throughout the world that we were a prying 
people, whose behaviour was incalculable, and that we 
were altogether an uncomfortable kind of neighbour to 
have. If we fell into such relations with other nations, it 
would mean, of course, that we could never feel sure of the 
durability of a single friendship. Nations, like human 
beings, are always inclined to round on the interfering 
person. And the country which may be “ rounded on” at 
any moment has either (need we say ?) to be particularly 
careful that it can defend itself—in other words, it must 
not stick at great expenditure on its Services—or it must be 
prepared to eat humble-pie at the direction of some nation 
which resents being dictated to. This is the general and 
constant danger to which the new war party of Socialists 
and Radicals would like to expose the country. 

But the new war party has made proposals much more 
dangerous than that of this week. Let us consider a few 





of more tyranny than was ever revealed. But we abide 
by the old-fashioned belief that you do not make a man 
any the more amiable in his own household by insulti 
him and badgering him about affairs which you cannot 
very well understand, and in which you have no 
right to interfere. If you go into a business partner. 
ship with him, there is a very fair chance indeed 
that you may be able to influence him; you have 
acquired an actual right to advise him, and he has 
formally admitted your right. Thus, much may be 
done while peace is preserved. But if you cease to be on 
speaking terms with the man, you can do nothing what. 
ever to influence his conduct except by force. Would it 
be believed by any one who did not live on this singular 
planet that that is the very alternative which was chosen 
by the politicians who profess to be in favour of banishing 
war from the world? They wanted to end the partner. 
ship with the Tsar there and then. Again, when Persia 
appeared to be falling to pieces under our eyes, and it was 
clear that only the hold which we had upon the policy 
of Russia (through the Anglo-Russian Convention) was 
preventing a partition of Persia, the humanitarians who 
provoke war at every turn while professing to abhor it 
chose that moment to propose that the British Government 
should require the Russian troops which had entered 
Persia instantly to retire. That would have meant the 
end of our friendship, or partnership, as we have called it, 
with Russia, and very likely war. For Russia said that 
her troops in Persia were there not to occupy territory, but 
only for precautionary reasons. Sir Edward Grey accepted 
that explanation, with very happy results. The reactionary 
Shah has been got rid of by the Persians themselves; a 
Constitutional Government has been established; and 
Russia has already withdrawn most of her troops, and has 
promised to withdraw the rest. 

Now we come to the crowning absurdity of all. The 
politicians who compose what we call the new war party 
are the very men who demand that our means of making 
war should be greatly impaired. We who believe in a 
very strong Navy, and in national service, appreciate, we 
flatter ourselves, the blessings of peace, and do not under- 
estimate the unknown hazards of any war whatever. But the 
new war mad has no misgivings. Nothing gives it pause. 
Radicals have no admiration for a Foreign Minister like 
Castlereagh, yet they have to admit that, with all his 
repudiation of their principles of liberty, he took an un- 
faltering course in helping to bring about the abolition of 
the slave trade. They pretend to look in vain for an 
explanation why modern Ministers who profess much more 
achieve much less. Yet it is easy to supply the explana- 
tion. England had a confidence in her sea power which 
she has not now. If Sir Edward Grey, for instance, 
feels himself unable to demand in unmistakable terms 
the fulfilment of the conditions of the Treaty under 
which the Congo Free State came into existence, the 
reason must be that he is not convinced that our sea 

wer is overwhelming enough to ensure aequiescence. 

hind all international discussions lies the calculation by 
each country of the other’s strength, for the ultima ratio is 
force. If the Northern States in America had not been 
willing to fight the Southern States, slavery would probably 
exist in the United States at this moment. It is possible 
that those who think as the new party does—for it 
includes nearly all the Labour Members of Parliament— 
will fill posts of responsibility in increasing numbers as 
time passes. We hope, therefore, that it will be under- 
stood very clearly before it is too late that Treaty rights 
alone give us a title to interfere in the affairs of another 
country. And even in that case the degree of our 
authority will be exactly the degree of our ability to 
enforce our will if the necessity should arise. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW LIBERALIS¥. 
E are not surprised at the anxiety of some defenders 
of the Budget to show that Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright were the objects in their day of quite as violent 
language as Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill are now. 





It would be very convenient for them to be able to prove 
that the strong things said of Mr. Lloyd George are merely 
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: 
of the stock-in-trade of Unionist writers,—something 


: Liberal has to put up within his turn. Butin 
en Be to make mad their point they forget some 
very real distinctions between the two cases. No doubt 
Governments and Oppositions have always been given to 
abusing one another, and are likely to go on doing so as 
Jong a8 the Parliamentary system lasts. Mr. Gladstone 
came in for his full share of this discipline while he lived, 
and was not backward in returning it in kind. . But what 
was attacked in his case was his policy. What is attacked 
in Mr. Lloyd George's case is not the policy so much as 
ciples which, if we are to take his speeches for 


rin 
ed underlie that policy. The Spectator, for example, 
did not mince matters when attacking Mr. Gladstone’s 


Home-rule Bills. But what it denounced was not the 
principle of Home-rule, but its application to the United 
Kingdom. The choice between unity and federation 
must be governed by the circumstances of the particular 
country in which it has to be made. Federation is an 
excellent system for the United States,—probably the me 
system on which that vast territory could be governed. 
No matter how mischievous a Home-rule Bill for Great 
Britain and Ireland might be, the objections to it were 
strictly local. The policy was bad for us, but we never 
said that it was bad for all countries. What was wrong 
was not the principle, but its application. 

The fault of some of the provisions of the present 
Budget lies deeper, and the fault of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
exposition of those provisions lies deeper still. Thus, 
to take a single instance, one purpose of the Finance 
Bill is to levy taxes which will become increasingly 
productive as years go on. The advantage claimed for 
this plan is that the State will be in possession of funds 
adequate to the fresh expenditure which will continually be 
demanded of it. We can imagine nothing that would 
have given Mr. Gladstone greater uneasiness than such a 
prospect as this. With him taxation was only a necessary 
evil,—a burden which he was compelled to impose on the 
taxpayer for a particular year, but which he hoped to be 
able to lighten in future years. Mr. Lloyd George is quite 
above any such weakness as this. In his eyes the purpose 
of taxation is moral, not financial. It would be more 
truly described as a fine levied on the classes who happen 
to possess a certain kind of property, property which in 
his opinion has ordinarily had a vicious origin, so that 
the owner may be thankful that the State, with perhaps 
foolish, but still only temporary, compassion, has 
refrained from confiscating the whole at once. In presence 
of this policy the motive for economy disappears. If Mr. 
Lloyd George were perfectly candid, he would probably 
confess that economy has ceased to be a virtue in the 
management of public finance. Taxation is no longer the 
diversion of so much money as is required for the necessary 
purposes of the Government. It has become the transfer 
of money from owners, who at the best are incompetent 
and at the worst selfish, to an omnipotent and omniscient 
State, which is in the end to take over all property into 
its own wiser and stronger hands, and distribute it among 
its citizens according to their deserts. Of course this is 
not Mr. Lloyd George’s avowed object; it is not, very 
possibly, even the object which he has in view. But it is 
—which is much more important—the object to which his 
speeches at Limehouse and Newcastle point, and the object 
which, if his policy is to escape immediate and humiliating 
failure, must be given a continually larger place in his 
mind. For, whatever may be the consequences of adopting 
the whole Socialist programme, its partial adoption can do 
nothing but mischief. The consistent preacher of the new 
religion will tell you frankly that the success of his pro- 
jects hangs upon the assumption that all the evil in man is 
the result of his environment. Make this what it ought to 
be, and we shall one and all be kindly, diligent, thinking 
only of public interests, and willing to accept cheerfully 
whatever temporary share of the public property the State 
may from time to time think well to lend us. But the 
accomplishment of this comprehensive change will never 
be brought about by merely uetting with Socialism, and 
though this may be all that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
contemplates at present, he will be forced, if he secures 
the opportunity, to convert his flirtation into a serious 
attachment. Where is there any trace in the older 
Liberalism of the heedless acceptance of premisses which 
necessarily lead to so tremendous a conclusion ? 

It may be objected to this distinction that the Liberal 





legislation of the past has sometimes been Socialistic, 
that the Poor Law has always carried this mark, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Acts presented the 
State in the same aspect of an earthly Providence. But 
there is all the difference in the world between setting up 
a new principle as the universal guide of life, and maki 
gg and, so far as intention goes, solitary exceptions. 

he Poor Law demands a particular qualification which 
every one who is to benefit by it must possess. Before a man 
can get a farthing from the State he must show that he is 
destitute. The Land Acts of 1870 and 1881 altered the 
whole relation between landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
But here again we come upon the same distinction. Mr. 
Gladstone did not step in between landlord and tenant 
until he had satisfied himself that this relation, as it was 
understood in Ireland, was radically faulty, and led te 
directly mischievous results. He never dreamed of 
extending the principle of his Irish legislation to England. 
His own account of the matter was that in the Ireland he 
had to govern he found a law of landlord and tenant which 
made government impossible. His policy may have been 
thoroughly mistaken,—we think it was. But the mistake 
was not an error of principle, it was a misreading of the 
situation to which he applied the principle. There is 
nothing answering to this in the Budget. It is not 
the misuse of the land by its present possessors that 
excites Mr. Lloyd George’s indignation, it is the fact that 
they possess it. Yet we are told evening by evening that 
there is no essential distinction between the Liberalism of 
to-day and the Liberalism of a generation ago. “I have 
given instructions,” Mr. Gladstone wrote to his eldest son, 
“to convert your life interest under the Hawarden settle- 
ment into a fee simple. Reflection and experience have 
brought me to favour the latter method of holding landed 
property as on the whole the best.” The moral and social 
responsibilities which belong to the position, he goes on, 
“are full of interest and rich in pleasure, but they demand 
(in the absence of special cause) residence on the spot and 
a good share of time, and especially a free and ungrudging 
discharge of them. Nowhere in the world is the position 
of the landed proprietor so high as in this country, and 
this in great part for the reason that nowhere else is the 
possession of landed property so closely associated with 
definite duty.” Compare this with Mr. Lloyd George's 
challenge to this very class. “ Who made ten thousand 
people owners of the soil, and the rest of us trespassers in 
the land of our birth?” There is no question here of the 
use to which the soil is put, no allegation of duties left 
undone and responsibilities ignored. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer sees but one crime where land is concerned,— 
the fact that it is in private ownership. In his anxiety to 
make the most of this crying scandal he even omits a 
cipher or two from his figures. Socialism may be the true 
road out of our difficulties, but if it be not, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s denunciation of a particular class of property 
owners can have no purpose except the stirring up of strife 
for strife’s sake. 

A third feature in which Mr. Lloyd George may claim 
to be original is more impatient of definition. To some of 
us, however, it is his worst fault. It is bad to take wrong 
principles for granted because you wish to apply them in 
particular cases. It is bad to make a comparatively small 
class in the community an object of general detestation. 
It is bad to encourage poor men to think that it is the duty 
of the well-to-do to support them by giving them work on 
their own terms. But there is something worse still in the 
style and language in which these errors are communicated 
to vast audiences. Wrong principles may be set right, 
misstatements of fact may be corrected, but the public 
which has learned to admire nothing except abuse of every 
one who presumes to differ from the orator is made perma- 
nently unfit for the political duties which will more and 
more fall to its share. The statesmen of the last genera- 
tion did not spare their foes. From the speeches of 
Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright, of Mr. Disraeli or Lord 
Salisbury, you may draw abundant examples of rhetorical 
invective. But placed by the side of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s efforts in the same direction there is a 
difference which is unmistakable. The one is oratory; the 
other is calculated denunciation. If the tables were 
turned, and Mr. Lloyd George were the victim of the same 
type of eloquence, the change which he is doing his best 
to bring over English public men and English public life 
would be equally lamentable. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LAND POLICY. 


F Mr. Chamberlain were still in the fighting rank, his 
letter to Mr. Jesse Collings on agricultural reform 
might be the beginning of a very important new political 
movement. In this letter he says :-—‘“ While I still think 
that Tariff Reform will be the salvation of the inhabitants 
of the towns, agricultural reform, leading to the creation 
of a peasant proprietorship in the rural districts, is 
necessary for the agricultural labourer, and is indeed the 
only plan by which the problems affecting him chiefly can 
be properly dealt with.” This is a very emphatic declara- 
tion, like most of Mr. Chamberlain’s declarations of policy, 
and if literally interpreted might even involve the applica- 
tion to England and Scotland of recent Irish land legisla- 
tion. That prospect alone is sufficient to give one pause, 
for Ireland has already absorbed, or shortly will absorb, 
some £200,000,000 of British capital, and on a similar 
basis probably £2,000,000,000 would be required to create 
a peasant proprietary in England and Scotland. We do 
not say that this consideration is conclusive, but it is 
certainly serious, and it is well that Unionists, whether 
Tariff Reformers or Free-traders, before giving adherence 
to the new proposal for peasant proprietorship, should 
plainly ask themselves what it involves, and what the 
advantages and disadvantages are. 
The advantages stand out on the surface for all men to 
see. In the first place—and this is a consideration in Mr. 
Jesse Collings’s mind, if not in Mr. Chamberlain’s—the 
creation of a peasant proprietorship would be to some 
extent a barrier against Socialism. Socialists themselves, 
and their Radical allies, have fully realised this fact, and 
recent Liberal legislation with regard to the land has all been 
in the direction of encouraging tenancy rather than owner- 
ship. Indeed, the Liberal Small Holdings Act marks a 
considerable step in the direction of land nationalisation, 
for the County Councils are empowered to acquire land, 
not for the purpose of selling, but for the purpose of 
leasing to small holders; and if this principle were 
extended, we might have a vast system of tenant culti- 
vators holding land from the State as represented by the 
County Councils. There is no reason whatever to believe 
that the County Councils, or that any Government Depart- 
ment, would on the average make better landlords than, 
or even as good landlords as, the existing private owners. 
Their terms would be harsher, their conditions more rigid ; 
and if this were the only means of establishing small 
holdings, it would be better to goon as we are. Even now 
there are an enormous number of small holdings in the 
country which have been created by private landlords, and 
it is probable that many landowners will create more such 
holdings, in their own self-interest or from a sense of 
public duty, wherever such holdings are economically 
possible. 

The peculiar advantage of a small freehold as contrasted 
with a small tenancy is that it creates a sense of proprietor- 
ship. A man who owns land becomes a defender of the 
institution of private property, not because that institution 
is in reality more valuable to him than it is to his fellow- 
citizens, but because he can more clearly see its value. 
For this reason a country where a large portion of the 
population consists of peasant proprietors will never accept 
Socialistic theories. This is a sound argument, but from 
the point of view of practical politics its importance must 
not be exaggerated. Even if the whole of the agricultural 
land of England were divided into small freeholds, the 
number of peasant pro rietors would still be insignificant 
in comparison with the number of urban voters, and 
therefore as a practical barrier against Socialism peasant 
proprietorship can never be of very great value in this 
country. 

It is better, therefore, to look at the problem, not from 
the point of view of politics, but from the point of view of 
the social and economic advantages ma ye disadvantages 
involved. The social advantage of small freeholds is 
very great. They constitute a refuge from the possible 
tyranny of the large landowner. We do not think that 
many large landowners in England either strain their 
powers or neglect their duties ; but there are some who do 
so, either deliberately or through carelessness, and where a 
whole district is in the hands of one great landowner there 
is at any rate the risk that the population may be subjected 
to what is, in effect, a tyranny. Such a tyranny cannot be 


i 
freeholders in the district. Freehold, in a word, is a 
sure basis for freedom, and freedom must always be the 
goal of human ambition. From the economical point of 
view also there is much to be said in favour of smal] 
holds, for there are many men who will not do their best 
by the land unless it is their own. 

For these reasons all those who have thought serious} 
upon the —- would be glad to see an increase in th, 
number of small freeholds in England, and we strong} 
urge that private landowners should, wherever possible, 
take steps to create freeholds where a favourable Oppor- 
tunity arises. There are still too many large landowners 
in the kingdom who are reluctant to sell any portion of the 
estates they have inherited. 

It is a very different matter, however, to propose that 
the State should itself undertake on a gigantic scale the 
creation of small freeholds. Even if the advantages of 
small freeholds which we have already enumerated mor 
than counterbalanced the disadvantages, it would still be 
most dangerous to entrust to the State the large powers 
which a scheme for the wholesale creation of new freeholds 
must involve. As a matter of fact, however, there are 
very serious economic disadvantages in small freeholds 
which must be taken into account. In the first place, the 
land costs more to the cultivator. Land commands to-day, 
and probably always will command, a price somewhat above 
its mere commercial value because of the amenities which 
are attached to it. That means in practice that a landowner 
will be content to accept, say, 3 per cent. on an investment 
in land where he might command 5 per cent. on an invest- 
ment in a commercial undertaking. Consequently a smal] 
farmer who wishes to become a freeholder must begin by 
paying a price for the land above its purely economic 
value. He will probably have to go to his banker to raise 
the money, and his banker will require at least 4 per cent. 
interest, whereas the landowner would have been content 
with 3 per cent. Thatis not all. The bargain between a 
tenant and a landlord is of a more or less loose character, 
with the result that when the tenant is in difficulties he 
can generally obtain from the landlord a temporary 
remission of rent. He can also constantly apply to his 
landlord for assistance in making repairs and improve- 
ments, whereas he would in vain turn to his banker for 
similar assistance except at a high rate of interest. 

These are the disadvantages applying to a freehold qua 
freehold, but there are also other disadvantages which 
apply to small holdings, whether freeholds or tenancies. 
So far as can be ascertained, it is only under somewhat 
exceptional conditions that small tenancies are a real 
economic success, in this country at any rate. The land 
must be good, the market must be near, and the farmer 
himself must be a man of exceptional energy and industry. 
Such conditions are not easy to find, and that is why the 
large farm equipped with modern machinery, worked by 
well-supervised labour, is a more economical instrument of 
production than the majority of small farms. We may 
indeed fairly sacrifice some economic advantages for the 
social advantages which small farms, and especially small 
freeholds, bring with them, but we must be careful that 
the price paid is not too heavy. It must be fairly heavy m 
any case, but it would be unbearable if the whole of the 
kingdom were converted into small freeholds by the action 
of the State and with the credit of the taxpayer. 





THE SPOILS TO THE TENACIOUS! 


Lh is the pleasure of a generous combatant to give credit 

wherever it is due to an opponent. We shall not say 
that we have always given credit when it was due, lest we 
should find ourselves in the unfortunate position of 
claiming a virtue which our readers are not prepared to 
allow. But we shall be on safe ground if we do no more 
than profess to share the quite common belief that the 
Radicals and Socialists of to-day are sincere in their desire 
to improve the condition of England. When we oppose 
them we attack, not their aims, but their methods, which 
we are convinced would bring ruin. We assume, then, 
that the great majority of Ministerialists in the present 
House of Commons genuinely believe that they have “a 
mission.” They imagine themselves to be the champions 
of the higher causes of humanity. A man who believes 
that the Hague Conference, invested with plenary powers, 
could make wars to cease forthwith is fond of representing 





exercised where there are a considerable number of small 





those who differ from him as callous about the horrors of 
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Or . 
war; he who holds that the State can me a peng 
employer or reliever looks u n those who ssent as men who 
= unmoved by the cry of starving families. In fine, he 
considers that im all respects his opponents conduct politics 
jower moral level. Of course there must be some 

on a 40 a - ° ; 
Liberals who smile behind their hands,—notorious dema- 
: es who are immoral enough to use the delusions of 
the people merely to climb up to high places. But when 
all allowances have been made, we have no doubt that the 
supporters of the present Government in the House of 
Commons genuinely hold that the higher moral level on 
which they fancy that they conduct politics makes them the 
natural exponents of the noble elements in our public life. 
Are they not the St. Georges who have been deputed to 
slay the dragons of Jingoism and inhumanity, and also of 
cynicism, jobbery, and opportunism ? _It is worth while 
for every one to assist in the preservation of these inten- 
tions as such, and therefore when we perceive a supporter 
of the Government positively revelling in the moral errors 
of which he supposes his party to be the strongest 
opponent we take leave to point out the enormity of 
bis transgression. 

In the last number of the Nation there is a letter 
from a Liberal Member of Parliament the impudent 
opportunism of which we have not often seen matched. The 
American politician who cries “ The spoils to the victors!” 
confesses more or less frankly to a violent working 
principle ; the Prussian Junkers in helping to squeeze the 
people out of the electoral roll at least believe that a 
Prussianised Germany is the only Germany that can 
fulfil her Imperial destiny; the Rotativists of Portugal 
at all events acknowledge more or less openly the view 
they take of political life, or they could not arrange 
things so easily with their opponents; but the writer of 
the letter to the Nation equips the cynicism of his 
argument in favour of “hanging on to office” with 
smug phrases which seem to us particularly disingenuous 
and offensive in the circumstances. “The spoils 
to the tenacious!” is evidently the principle for him. 
“May I,” he says, “ give the reasons why, in case the 
Lords pass the Budget, the Government ought not to 
dissolve Parliament until the end of the year 1911?” 
Some of his reasons may or may not be sound, but they 
are perfectly legitimate. The cynicism of others, however, 
is only too apparent. “In 1910 and 1911,” he writes, “a 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill and a Registration Reform 
Bill can be passed through the Commons and be rejected 
by the Lords, so filling up the cup.” In other words, a 
Constitutional crisis is to be procured when needed ; yet in 
another place, by a contradictory lapse into familiar cant, 
he says:—“If the Lords force upon us a Constitutional 
crisis there are many Members of Parliament and candi- 
dates who will be ready to make sacrifices of hardly earned 
savings to save their country, but it is not wise to force 
such a sacrifice just because some people think the moment 
opportune for a party gain at the election; such oppor- 
tunism will be disappointed.” If any one has expressed an 
opportunism greater than that of this Liberal Member of 
Parliament, it certainly deserves to be disappointed. 

Another of the reasons given for not dissolving 
Parliament until the end of 1911, and for shelving mean- 
while the question of the House of Lords, which Mr. 
Asquith so fervently announced to be the “dominant 
issue,” is that “trade is improving, and we had better 
dissolve in a time of extra good trade.” A corollary to 
that reason (should we not rather call it the reason of all 
the other reasons ?) is this :— 

“Elections are very costly. Many a hard-working member of 
Parliament can afford an election once in six years, who would be 
ruined by elections once every three years. An average county 
election costs £1,500 (on the top of the annual expenses of the 
constituency at least £500 a year). Only a very rich man, or one 
Whose expenses are paid for him by some trade union or other 
association, can afford such a sum of money very often. With the 
veto of the House of Lords and Irish Home Rule in front of us, 
elections, ‘ notwithstanding the septennial Act,’ may follow fast 
after this Parliament ends. Frequent elections imply a Parlia- 
ment composed for the most part of very rich men—delegates of 
associations, and seekers after place. Already good men are 
=" re-election. and candidates are scarce because of the 


But by far the worst of all the correspondent’s reasons 
(most of which are offensive for their manner even when 
their matter is defensible) is the one which comes last :— 


“It is always possible that, during the next two years, the 
Lord Chancellor may resign or may decide that the benches of 





magistrates, now ‘ked with Tories, shall have an infusion of 
Liberals, This would make a difference in our favor of at least 
twenty county seats, counting forty in a division. This chance is 
well worth waiting for.” 

We should have thought that the courageous and dignified 
answer of Lord Loreburn when certain Liberal and Labour 
Members originally proposed that more Liberals should be 
made County Magistrates would have silenced the demand 
for many years to come. Let us remind our readers of 
what Lord Loreburn said. He began with an expression 
of agreement with the “initial aspiration” of the memo- 
rialists. The preponderance of Conservatives of which 
they complained does, he said, exist, and “threatens te 
become an injury to the credit of the Bench.” But how 
is the disparity to be remedied? If there is a choice 
between two equally good men, one a Liberal and the 
other a Conservative, it is right to take into account 
the numbers of the two parties already on the Bench. 
But this was not all that the memorialists wanted. 
They proposed that in order to deprive the County 
Bench of its present political character it should 
be invested with the opposite political character. 
Complaining that there was a long-established custom 
of “taking advice from exclusively Tory circles,” they 
suggested as a remedy that advice should be taken 
from exclusively Liberal circles! Yet two wrongs do not 
make a right even in appointments to the Bench, and 
Lord Loreburn did well to protest against “the notion 
that the Bench of Justices is the appanage of party and 
the Lord Chancellor himself only the registrar of party 
selections.” It would bea grave retrogression if the position 
of Magistrate came to be officially regarded as merely or 
mainly a reward for party services. It is unfortunate, we 
freely admit, that there should be a preponderance of 
Conservatives, but the most suitable men hitherto have 
happened to belong to that political creed. Lord 
Loreburn’s opinion is that the non-political character of 
the County Justices should be secured, not by allotting all 
the appointments to each party in turn, but by making each 
appointment on its merits without reference to politics. 
We cannot conceive that any reasonable man would dissent 
from this. But the Liberal Member of Parliament crowns 
his naked and unashamed opportunism with the offensive 
hope, as we have seen, that the political death of Lord 
Loreburn may bring to the Liberal Party a legacy which 
scrupulous persons (at least when the origin and nature of 
the legacy had been explained to them) would surely be 
very slow to accept. 








THE LACUNAE IN THE GOSPELS. 
T is often with a sense of deep sadness that many minds 
reflect that upon many questions we have no decree 
of Christ. Even if we set aside all modern developments of 
ancient difficulties, we are still, they point out, confronted with 
many open questions, many bafiling silences. The specious 
argument that explains away our trouble by declaring dogmati- 
cally that the men of the first century did not want to know 
the things which we want to know has been worked to death. 
Christ lived in Palestine under an alien rule. A son of David 
with all the traditions of patriotism in His blood, and a national 
literature inspired by the woes and deliverances of His people 
ringing in His ears, surrounded by the legends and records 
of a theocratic piety, it is impossible but that questions con- 
cerning national rights, rights of conquest, the superiority 
and inferiority of the various races, the breadth and limits 
of the power of the State, should not have come before His 
mind. Yet concerning all these things we have no direct 
teaching. Or, lest we rouse controversy, let us say that 
equally good Christians have interpreted a few scattered 
sentences in diametrically opposite senses. 

But if we cut out all that can be called public matters, 
which, in that they are all founded upon the relations of 
individuals to individuals, may be regarded as subsidiary, or 
at least derivative, we still find many blank spaces. The 
preachers tell us, often without explanation, that the life of 
Christ is afull and perfect example for every man. Some- 
times their listeners cannot but reflect that He led a life 
which in its outward incidents we cannot imitate. No 
doubt some of His Disciples had wives and homes; but 
except the household at Bethany, the Evangelists give us no 
glimpse whatever of any home life, and our Lord says little 
or nothing about it, though of course His assertion that 
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marriage was inviolable and His devotion to children touch 


upon the subject. Nevertheless, a whole area of intimate 
life lacks His particular counsel. With respect to the position 
of women, again, though it was a subject which the clash of 
two civilisations must have brought to men’s minds, He says 
nothing directly. St. Paul filled in this and many like 
lacunae, admitting naively in this latter instance that he 
doubted whether our Lord would have endorsed his words. 

Or take the question of daily work. What an enormous 
space most men’s work fills of necessity in their lives; but 
how very little Christ said about this fact, though it was 
doubtless in His mind, and He never suggested any form of 
worship which would be impossible to men without leisure. 
He took it for granted that men worked in order to eat. He 
never speaks of work as a refuge, or as a delight, oras a thing 
to live for. Our pleasure in art isa thing outside, though 
not inimical to, the Gospel. It is true that He condemned the 
man who neglected to use his talents, seeming to regard him 
as a sinner rather than a fool. How far the present doctrine, 
to some extent prevalent here and widely spread in America, 
of “work for work’s sake” would have gained His approval 
we cannot say. 

Only once, and that once is recorded by St. John alone, 
does He make any definition of the nature of God. God isa 
Spirit, He says, and must be worshipped in spirit. Elsewhere 
He only sets forth the relation of the Divine Spirit to men, 
which as He describes it could be understood by a child. Again, 
if we still consider the question of religion from another 
aspect, though He taught with authority and with insistence 
that death is not the end—in fact, to use His own strong 
expression, that those who love and serve both God and 
man never “see death”—He did not tell us what is their 
mode of life. The Evangelists, in company with all men in 
their day, looked eagerly for supernatural occurrences, and 
left out things which seem to us to be of at least equal 
moment. What would we not give to hear what our Lord said 
to those whom He did not cure, to the men, for instance, in the 
eity whereof it is said: “He could there do no mighty work” P 
It is quite certain that Lazarus and the son of the widow of 
Nain were not the only men He saw die. What did He say to 
the dying when they asked, “ Where am I going?” and to 
their friends when, coming to Him mourning and heavy-laden, 
they asked, “ Where is he gone?” Did He speak in confi- 
dence, and was that confidence never betrayed? We cannot 
altogether explain the silence of the record. 

“ All things that I have heard of my Father I have made 
known unto you,” He said. It is useless to ask for more light 
than is vouchsafed. The Church, however, was not satisfied. 
She made haste to fill up these obvious lacunae. There were 
questions, we are told, which even the Pharisees durst not 
ask; there were none which the Church dare not answer. 
Questions of politics presented no difficulty to ecclesiastics. 
They offered to keep every man’s conscience, to make him 
a good Christian and a good citizen by virtue of obedience 
alone. They defined the nature of the Creator of the universe 
with as much precision as one would analyse the atmosphere. 
They knew the glories of heaven, the terrors of hell, and the 
ransom system of purgatory. They had passports ready for 
each. What has been the result? The heaven and the earth 
which they taught of are passing away. The ecclesiastica] 
heaven has ceased to attract or the ecclesiastical hell to 
affright. The moth and rust of time and the mildew of 
ridicule have destroyed them. Still, the hope of more abun- 
dant life which Christ promised keeps men’s reason firm in 
the face of death and bereavement. 

Without minimising the fact that the firmest believer in 
the authority of Christ cannot reasonably consider that he 
walks “by sight,” is it not possible that these very lacunae, 
these aching voids, as they sometimes appear in the teaching 
of our Lord, do make the elasticity of the Gospel and fit it for 
alltime ? ‘The outward conditions of man’s life and the orbit of 
his reason change with his circumstances and with the genera- 
tions. The home may be the everlasting foundation of society, 
but the art of living in it must change. Work takes a different 
place in the lives of different individuals, ages, and classes. 
One age literally cannot put its mind to the theology which 
abeorbed another. The hope of the hereafter must be 
expressed in changing imagery. The religion of Christ was 
elearly not designed to suit scholastic or subjected minds. 
Christ preached to the ordinary man, and appealed to the 





Pe 
eternal authority of his better self. He did not undertake to 
unravel the whole tangle of human life, or to explain its dig. 
cordant woes. But He spoke of a Spirit of Comfort who way 
also a Spirit of Truth, to whose influence He left His friends 
sure that even the death which He dreaded was best fo 
them and for Him. “It is expedient for you that | 
go away,” he said; “for if I go not away, the Comforte 
will not come.” He did not ask a man to think oy 
a system, or to accept it whole when some intellectyg} 
master upon earth had thought it out for him and stoog 
ready to force it down his throat with threats, 
asked men to listen to a voice, which still speaks in the 
human heart. It is possible to doubt what that voice says; 
it is sometimes impossible not to do so; it is not possible to 
silence it. At any moment it may become for the individual, 
as it became at the bidding of our Lord, distinct, authoritative, 
and convincing. “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” 
said Christ, and immediately men heard and believed. 





A DAY’S FLYING AT BLACKPOOL. 
THOSE who were lucky enough to see it say that of the 
first three days’ flying at Blackpool during the week 
there was nothing finer than M. Paulhan’s performance on 
Tuesday, when he went up in a twenty-mile breeze and fought 
his way for sixteen miles. He took a tremendous risk, but he 
certainly saved the day from the spectator’s point of view, 
Monday and Wednesday (until the evening, when it came on 
to blow hard) were days of lighter breezes and easier condi- 
tions, but Wednesday, too, had its peculiar difficulties. There 
had been a heavy downpour of rain in the night, and except 
that it blew clear early in the morning, the flying-course at 
ten o’clock could hardly have looked more depressing. Wide 
pools stood in the enclosures; streams raced down hastily dug 
trenches; mud of a horrible blackness was compounded of 
surface-water, sand, trodden grass, and sifted ashes sprinkled 
to soak up the surface-water. The hangars, or temporary 
sheds built to shelter the aeroplanes, were some of them 
flooded, and all of them leaking. But the difficulties in the 
enclosures and hangars were not all. More than one of 
the machines brought out for trial could not get up speed 
over the sodden ground, and either stuck fast or raced use- 
lessly through water. Only three of the machines which were 
brought out on Wednesday managed to leave the ground, but 
how far that was the fault of the ground or the machines or 
the fliers a mere spectator could not decide. 

From the spectator’s point of view, the characteristic in 
which a typical day’s flying differs from a day of any other 
sport, racing, say, is the continual uncertainty of itall. Thatis 
perfectly natural, considering that we have hardly yet reached 
even the stage of thorough experiment with “ flying weeks,” and 
a day such as Wednesday at Blackpool adds an interesting 
comment on the temper of a huge English crowd. Who will 
fly? How many will fly? Willanybody fly? Will anybody 
even try to fly? Nobody but the fliers and the officials kner, 
but the crowd thought it worth while to wait on the chance. 
The morning went by till half-past eleven, and, except for the 
few who had business relations with the fliers or the officials, 
nothing in the way of flying was seen at all. Every now and 
then one of the machines—a contrivance of flat white-and- 
yellow surfaces, intricate wiring, and a certain live personality 
even when stationary on the sodden ground—could be seen 
being wheeled out of its hangar. Then there would be a 
sudden, prolonged, resonant roar; the engine was being 
tested, and you could see the flash of the propeller in the sun, 
But that was all there was to be seen until after twelve 
o’clock, when officials chalked up on the blackboards the 
slowly read sentence: “Farman expected out about 12.30.” 
Then a sponge wiped the sentence swiftly away, and the 
likelihood seemed to be that Farman would not be out 
after all. But the alteration was inspiriting: “ Farman 
will fly at 12.30.” Nothing could be more confident. He 
did not, as a fact, fly till one o’clock, but meanwhile the 
crowd was kept amused by various incidental trials and 
beginnings of trials, mostly by the English flying men 
experimenting with their new machines. A small biplane 
bumped out over the soaking grass and rushed along like a 
winged motor-car practising starts. Then a Blériot mono- 
plane came out for a run, and instead of running where it 
was meant, twisted round and dashed towards the spectators 
like a horse bolting back into the stable; luckily the driver 
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stopped his engine in time. Then a large Voisin biplane, 
driven by one of the few Englishmen, Mr. Singer, came 
droning out and ran several spurts of a hundred yards or 80, 
but could not rise, though it sent the surface-water swishing 
out twenty yards behind it; eventually it stuck in a rut, 
rocked and stayed. The official handwriting chalked up 
consolation on the blackboards: “Latham will fly about two. 
Then the sponge went over the writing again and the com- 
forting message was succeeded by “Latham may fly this 
afternoon.” He did fly a short distance, as a fact, shortly 
before five, in a dangerously strong wind; but by that time 
most of the crowd, including the writer, had left the course, 
understanding that the increasing wind had put further flying 
out of the question. 

But others flew earlier, in light winds and sunlight as warm 
as July. About noon the white flag signalling “ Flying will 
probably take place” had been hauled down and the red flag 
signalling “Flying will take place” had been hoisted. 
Almost on the stroke of one the Farman biplane, which 
had been quietly wheeled out from ite hangar across the 
starting-line, suddenly turned, Mr. Farman took his seat, the 
engine was set going, the machine took a short run—hardly 
the length of a cricket pitch it looked—and rose into the air. 
It was the simplest, easiest thing. There was only just 
enough breeze to flutter the red flag out from ite post, and 
the biplane slid snoring up to a height of fifteen or twenty 
feet, and then rode on its level, even way, rounding the 
pylons left-handed, and sailing off to the apex of the race- 
course triangle, always within a few feet of the same height 
in the air, swaying a little, pitching a little, now and then 
rising as a horse rises quietly at a low jump, but in the main 
steadily gliding forward, round and round the course. Each 
time the machine passed the stands and enclosures there was 
cheering and waving of handkerchiefs; perhaps the less 
emotional of the spectators wondered how much Mr. Farman, 
with his eye on his planes and wings, saw of the fluttering 
handkerchiefs. Of the cheers he could have heard nothing; 
the snore of his engine would almost have drowned a football 
crowd. He was curiously motionless for the hard work he 
had to do with wires and levers, and seemed to pass on his 
way round the pylons always in the same position, his right 
hand low by his knee, and his left the height of his head on 
a lever to the side; the wind slapped his blue jacket against 
his arms and chest liking a racing jockey’s, and even in the 
bright sunlight he looked very cold. Twenty-three rounds he 
completed, and as he had petrol enough for four hours in 
three shining tanks behind him, it seemed as if he might fly 
on indefinitely. Suddenly he stopped his engine, and the 
biplane sloped gently and gracefully to splash along in the 
grass and water. He jumped down and stretched his legs 
and arms; the cold and the hard work of turning the machine 
in the wind had been too much for him. But he had covered 
forty-seven miles eleven hundred and eighty-four yards, and 
he had been in the air for ninety-two minutes sixteen and 
four-fifth seconds,—a record for England, as the official writing 
immediately indicated on the blackboard. 

Mr. Farman was hardly down before another flying man 
was up. Waiting near its hangar was M. Rougier’s Voisin 
biplane, and once or twice its engine had been set going,—a 
curiously deep, angry drone oddly different from the steady 
snore of the Farman motor. The Voisin biplane droned 
suddenly again, and with a short level run lifted high into the 
air. Somehow the impression of real flight came more com- 
pletely and distinctly than from the flying of the Farman 
biplane. The Farman style of flying is very wonderful 
and extraordinarily skilful, but somehow queerly familiar. 
Perhaps the experience of a very smooth-running motor- 
car on a level road may call up some kindred memory, 
perhaps the reason of the familiarity is that this gliding 
near the ground is the visual realisation of the flight 

of dreams,—that strange sensation common to many who 
dream vividly of skimming close over the surface of 
things without effort and without surprise. But M. Rougier’s 
flight was different. He went up with a rush with his 
planes quivering and beating, and the loud drone of his 
engine was a combatant noise that suited well with a wind 
that had quickly risen to a breeze of twenty miles. He was a 
hundred and twenty feet up, perhaps, before he sailed forward 
down the course, and the wind came over the sand-dunes from 
the sea to the west and shook him till he seemed to stay still, 


working his planes to turn by the pylon; then he got his 
angles right and swept onagain. He kept on for three laps, 
and flew just short of six miles before he was down; and 
before he came down the wind had carried him clean over 
one of the larger enclosures; you realised the height at 
which he flew looking straight up at the working rods and 
buffeted planes. But even M. Rougier’s flight, with ite fight 
and flurry in the wind, and the pace the machine flew with 
the wind behind it—was it the ideal thing which most who 
had never set eyes on a biplane had hoped to see? The 
mastery of the man in the air was plain enough, but 
the sheer grace of flying? The disappointment for most 
of the spectators on Wednesday was that there was no 
opportunity of comparing the flight of the biplanes with the 
monoplane. The biplane, whatever may be its stability in 
the air, has something the look of a Japanese box-kite about 
it; the monoplane spreads ite wings and tail like a hawk, and 
should slant and skim like a hawk. So it will skim, doubtless, 
at other flying meetings to come later; perhaps even next 
year we may see monoplanes and biplanes racing, as adver- 
tised, with something like the certainty of yachts. But not 
for some time, apparently, in a high wind. That factor 
remains to be reckoned with; perhaps at some future flying 
meeting a prize may be offered for an aeroplane capable, like 
a sea-going vessel, of riding out a gale. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH DEW-PONDS. 

N addition to the literature which has collected round 
the subject of dew-ponds suggests an excursion into 
interesting byways of archaeology, and doubtless the paper, 
entitled “Some Observations on Dewponds,” which is con- 
tributed by Mr. E. A. Martin to the Geographical Journal for 
August will have many readers. Mr. Martin in September 
last year had a valuable opportunity of making observations 
over a considerable tract of downland in Sussex, extending 
from the Devil’s Dyke to Plumpton. Part of the use he made 
of his opportunity was to carry out a number of tests of 
temperature of the water in the downland ponds as compared 
with the air above the ponds, and these experiments appear 
to have led him to a very remarkable conclusion. We do not 
think that he makes out his case; indeed, his data seem to us 
to point to a conclusion precisely opposite to that at which 

he arrives; but the case, at all events, is worth stating. 

The most generally accepted theory in regard to “the 
dew-pond on the height, Unfed, that never fails,” is that, owing 
to some not wholly understood principle in its construction, 
the pond is able to collect from the air a larger supply of 
moisture than other ponds. The name of the pond varies. 
In parts of Wiltshire, Surrey, and Kent the term is “ mist- 
pond,” and in some districts of Hampshire it is “ cloud-pond.” 
These names are worth noting, as indicating a local belief as 
to the origin of the water in them which, it is to be presumed, 
has been handed down orally from father to son since the 
ponds were first made. As to the principle of construction 
which enables dew-ponds, or mist-ponds, to collect more 
moisture from the air than other ponds, the explanation 
which has been generally received is that the pond is 
insulated from the temperature of the surrounding earth by 
a layer of straw placed under a clay lining. New dew-ponds 
continue to be made upon this old principle to-day. The 
straw is a non-conductor of heat, and the pond, therefore, 
radiating its heat after sundown, rapidly cools to a tem- 
perature lower than the air, and so distils on its surface 
all the moisture in the air with which it comes in contact. 
If we understand Mr. Martin, it is this theory which he 
rejects. His contention seems to be the exact opposite, 
and he apparently bases it on an experiment which he 
made in testing the temperature cf one particular pond. 
Its name is One Tree Pond, and in the drought of July and 
August last year it dried up. The circumference of the pond 
when Mr. Martin observed it on July 25th was a hundred and 
two feet, but there was very little water in it, no more than 
nine inches. The pond became rapidly heated every sunny 
day, and though it cooled off a little in the night, it, did not 
lose sufficient heat to be cooler than the air above it. Mr. 
Martin took its temperature on several nights in succession, 
and on each occasion, he writes, “the atmosphere was colder 
than the water, and hence there could be no possibility of the 
water chilling the air sufficient to compel the latter to dis- 





gorge its aqueous vapour, If vapour were actually given up 
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by the air there must have been some other cause for it.” 
What, then, was the other cause? Mr. Martin takes a par- 
ticular night, July 28th, and argues from what he observed as 
follows :—“ At 9.50 p.m. the water was, everywhere in the 
pond, at 61°. The air immediately above it was 56°. The 
water was no doubt losing heat, but the air was losing it more 
rapidly, and the temperature of the air would easily fall below 
dew-poiut some hours before that of the water did the same. 
In that case, the point of saturation being reached, the 
stratum of air must give out some of its moisture, and this 
would be rapidly assimilated into the pond. If evaporation 
of the pond were proceeding at the same time, this would tend 
to cause the point of saturation of the air to be reached the 
earlier. So I am inclined to think”—this is Mr. Martin’s 
conclusion—*“ that dew may yet be received by a pond on its 
surface even while the pond-water itself has not yet fallen to 
dew-point, On the other hand,” he continues, “if it can only 
receive dew by chilling, as it is often said to do, the air above 
it, I cannot see how pond-water can ever reach a temperature 
at night-time lower than the air above it, which would be 
necessary if there is anything in this alleged chilling, so long 
as there is no change in the weather.” 

Surely that is a very remarkable conclusion. In the first 
place, what evidence is there that the warm pond-water 
received from the cooler air above it any discharge of moisture 
at all? There would be a reasonable supposition that it did 
so if the water had kept at anything like the same level, but 
as a matter of fact the pond dried up. Next, Mr. Martin 
“cannot see how pond-water,” if it can only receive dew by 
chilling the air above it, “can ever reach a temperature at 
night-time lower than [the temperature in] the air above it.” 
But on his very next page Mr. Martin sets down a fact which 
exactly demonstrates what he fails to understand. He refers 
to “the process by which ice is obtained in India at night- 
time, while the temperature of the air above it may be a good 
deal above 32°. Shallow earthenware pans, with water con- 
tained in them, are placed over about a foot of straw, and the 
straw prevents, by reason of its non-conductivity, the earth’s 
heat from rising and warming the water, whilst the heat of 
the water is lost by radiation. Thus, although the tempera- 
ture is above 32°, films of ice appear in the pans.” Now, on 
the face of it, does not that experiment seem to suggest that 
there is, after all, a sound, definite reason for placing a layer 
of straw under the clay lining of the dew-pond? It may be 
perfectly true, as Mr. Martin remarks, that “not one of the 
builders of such ponds seems to hold that the straw has any- 
thing whatever to do with the filling of the ponds.” It is 
conceivable that the straw may be placed under the clay, or 
between layers of clay (as it is sometimes found) merely to 
give the clay-layer elasticity, and to prevent it from cracking. 
But, as against that theory, we have three very remarkable 
facts to consider. In the first place, even if the builders of 
the ponds cannot say why the straw is put under the lining, 
the fact remains that it is put there. So far as we can 
ascertain, the custom of placing the straw under the lining 
appears to have descended from generation to generation from 
time immemorial. In the second place, the custom is wide- 
spread. Wherever dew-ponds are found, in Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire, Essex, Yorkshire, straw underlies clay. In 
the third place, these ponds so made do, as a fact, continue to 
hold water when other ponds not so constructed dry up. 
Mr. Martin’s One Tree Pond dried up. The interesting point 
would be to ascertain whether or not it had a clay lining with 
a layer of straw under the clay. 

Many of Mr. Martin’s readers will wish that he had carried 
his experiments as to water temperature a little further. For 
instance, what were the temperatures by day and by night 
of the ponds he had under view which did not dry up? Again, 
during the period when he was making the experiments we 
gather from his paper that there were occasional fogs or mists. 
What was the effect of the mist upon the different ponds? 
Did the level of water rise? Previous experiments, notably 
a series made by the Rev. J. G. Cornish at Lockinge, on the 
Berkshire Downs, would seem to show that mist adds at least 
as much as dew to the quantity of water in a dew-pond. Mr. 
Cornish’s brother, the late C. J. Cornish, in ‘The Naturalist 
on the Thames,” gives the figures :— 

“ Whenever he [the shepherd employed by Mr. Cornish] thought 
that a heavy dew or fog was to be expected (and the shepherds are 
rarely wrong as weather prophets) he notched a stick, and drove 
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it into the pond overnight, so that the notch was 
Next morni 5S ullod it wp, marbed bow kan we 
water had risen above the notch, and nicked it again for meagurs, 
ment. On January 18th [1901], after a night of fog, the 
rose 1} in.; on the next day, after another fog, 2im.; and og 
January 24th, lin. Five nights of winter fog gave a total risa 
of 8 in.—a vast weight of water even in a pond of moderate are, 
Five days of heavy spring dew in April and May, with no 
gave a total rise in the same pond of 3) in., the dews, though ong 
was very heavy, giving less water than the fogs, one of which even 
in May caused the water to rise 1} in.” 
Perhaps an experiment made by the author of “The 
Naturalist on the Thames” himself might also serve ag 4 
basis for further experiments. Trees, as is well known, under 
certain conditions of atmosphere act as alembics, and distij 
water, which drips from them; and many shepherds believe 
that a properly constructed dew-pond ought to have a tree 
hanging over it. Mr. Cornish wished to test the distilling 
powers of trees, and placed two vessels out of doors on an 
evening when heavy dew was falling. One was placed on 
some stone flags, the other under a cherry-tree in full leaf. 
In the morning both vessels held a considerable quantity of 
water, but the vessel taken from under the cherry-tree held 
twice as much as the other. Might not experiments with 
neighbouring dew-ponds, one overhung by a tree and the 
other bare to the sky, decide to what extent in a given period 
the tree benefited its pond P 
Of course other considerations must be taken into account 
in estimating this or that difference of water-levels in dew. 
ponds. For instance, most dew-ponds serve as drinking. 
ponds for cattle or sheep. No one has yet been able to 
calculate exactly the amount of water which a flock of sheep 
takes from a pond in a day or a week; and clearly, if any 
experiments are to be made contrasting the capacities of one 
dew-pond with those of another, sheep and cattle must first 
be fenced off from the ponds. One might begin, indeed, if 
drinking animals were fenced off from the ponds, with the 
very simplest experiment possible dealing with rainfall and 
evaporation. It has been calculated that the average rainfall 
on the tops of the South Downs is thirty-five to forty inches 
during the year, whereas the annual evaporation is not more 
than twenty inches. From rain alone, then, in a water- 
tight downland pond, there should be an annual gain 
in depth of fifteen to twenty inches. Is this really so? 
If beasts were fenced off from the pond, the point could 
easily be verified, and some very interesting problems 
in rain storage by means of large cisterns on hilltops 
would be opened out. The problems which await solution 
in connexion with dew-ponds and storage of water are indeed 
almost endless; but we must content ourselves with two more 
questions only. First, why are dew-ponds found almost 
invariably on chalk downs? Is it because on other grounds 
such as limestone rock, there are pretty nearly always springs 
breaking out at high altitudes, whereas springs do not rise 
from high levels in chalk? Or have dew-ponds ever been 
constructed on high ground where the soil is rocky or 
gravelly? This is of course a question of fact. The second 
is a practical question suggested by a sentence in Mr. Martin's 
paper in the Geographical Journal. He states that in the 
tract of downland which came under his observation there are 
“numerous depressions which appear once to have been ponds, 
but neglect has caused them to leak and run dry.” Have any 
of these depressions been examined or excavated? and if 80, 
were there any traces of the pond having been lined under 
the chalk puddling with layers of clay or straw ? 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOCIALISM IN JAPAN. 
{To rue Eprron or rue “ Spectraror,”’] 
Srz,—In the history of Japan the intellectual and moral 
struggles of the West are repeated, and at the present time 
there are to be observed m that country the waxing of 
Naturalism and the beginning of the rise of Socialism. With 
regard to the latter, the powers that be appear to be not 
little exercised. A former member of the Government is 
reported to have said that the Socialists are to be considered 
a dangerous class of people, like thieves and murderers. 
Their public activities are repressed in every way consistent 
with law, and there is doubtless in preparation a programme 
of opposition of which it is too early now to speak. In view 
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of what is to take place, it is of interest to consider what has 
already been done in the past fow years. 7 

In 1608 a society was organised for the study of Socialism, 
and the dominating element was composed of members of the 
then young Unitarian Society. Since that time several of 
those who have been prominent in the Socialist movement 
have been men of like religious views, and it may be for this 
reason that the authorities appear to consider that Socialism 
and Christianity are closely identified,—a point of view which 
may Lave grave consequences in the future. 

In 1901 the Social Democratic Party was established, and 

it put ent a manifesto evidently based upon similar declara- 
tions published in the West. For example, the first of their 
ideals is: “That despite difference of race and form of 
government, we work together for the spread of human 
brother:ood,”"—an ideal quite alien to the ordinary Japanese 
mind. The other seven ideals set forth are the abolition 
of armaments,—another extremely alien idea; the abolition 
of class distinctions ; the public ownership of land necessary 
for purposes of production, and of all means of communica- 
tion; the equitable distribution of wealth; equal political 
rights; and State education of the young. The manifesto 
goes cn to say that they recognise the impossibility of 
carrying out these ideals at the present time, and to suggest 
practical measures, such as the nationalisation of railways 
(now already accomplished), an eight-hour day, a limit of 
house-rents, the making of Sunday a legal holiday (as it 
already is in Government offices), universal suffrage, and the 
reduction of armaments. 

The Government immediately suppressed the party, and 
the sale of newspapers in which the manifesto was published 
was forbidden. The consequence was, as might have been 
expected, that the name of Socialism spread, and the news- 
papers throughout the country propagate its doctrines by 
criticising them. The members of the party did not fight 
against the inevitable, but continued to spread their views by 
means of tongue and pen without any formal organisation. 
In October, 19'3, the Heimin Shimbun (Common People’s 
News) appeared, and during the war it advanced such views 
against the prosecution of war that it was suppressed. Some 
of the members of the newspaper company were imprisoned, 
and in October, 1905, it was dissolved. There was a split 
in the party; one group with materialistic ideas published 
the Choku-gen (Uprtght Words) as their organ, while the 
other group, following the spirit of the early Unitarian 
Socialists, laid stress on the spiritual side of social advance, 
and advocated such views in their organ entitled the Shin Kigen 
(New Era). 

The latter group came to be known as “Christian 
Socialists.” They emphasised the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man as the basis of their doctrines. The 
former group maintained, on the contrary, that religion is but 
an organ of the rich, and that it is essentially impossible to 
harmonise Socialism with religion. Despite this wide differ- 
ence of opinion, however, a compromise was in some way 
effected, although two of the leaders of the so-called Christian 
Socialists had to remain outside, and they have since ceased 
to take any part in the movement. 

In February, 1905, with the sanction of the authorities, the 
Socialist Party of Japan was organised, the aim being stated 
to be to spread the doctrines of Socialism within the limits 
allowed by the Constitution, and in particular to advance the 
interests of Labour. The party published a daily paper called 
the Common People, which was changed into a weekly paper 
called Society (in the economical sense of the word, for the 
Japanese language has no equivalent for our “society” in the 
narrow social sense). There are indications that the thoughtful 
section of the public are becoming interested in the doctrines 
of the Socialists, while some of the wealthy are beginning to 
interest themselves in social welfare. The Conservatives, 
however, extremely dislike even the name of Socialism, con- 
tending that it is a great enemy of the Constitution, while the 
authorities continue their hostility, although they could not 
i Justice forbid the organisation of the party. 

At the beginning of 1908 there was another split in the 
Socialist Party. One group, led by Kotoku, being disappointed 
m getting any extension of the suffrage, advocated Anarchistic 
views and the destruction of the present social system. The 
other group, led by Katayama, one of the earliest of Japanese 
Socialists, who, like so many of them, studied at an Amer:can 





College, opposed any resort to force, and insisted on 
systematic, united, and peaceful propagation of their views. 

Besides these two groups there are, as might be expected, 
those who want to make a Japanese Socialism, the so-called 
Nationalistic Socialists. Inspired by such men as Aizam 
Yamaji, an able historian and critic, they contend that the 
germs of Socialism have existed in the country, and that not 
seldom Socialistic movements have taken place. They rely to 
a certain extent upon the present administrative organisation, 
urging the authorities to work for the betterment of the 
people, and to make unity and co-operation their aim. 

At present Socialism in Japan seems to be at a very low ebb. 
Anarchy is raising its head; there is a wide diversity of tastes 
and views among the members of the various groups; and 
there is no one of commanding ability to harmonise the dis- 
cordant elements. On the outskirts of the party, moreover, 
the young people who had been attracted by its teaching are 
becoming cool. They thought to get some satisfaction im 
this new teaching for their mental and spiritual unrest; but 
finding Socialism too materialistic, they are turning to religion 
and mysticism of various kinds. And finally, the all-powerful 
and ubiquitous authorities are the determined enemies of 
anything that seems to threaten to disturb the present social 
order. 

Notwithstanding all this, it cannot be maintained that 
Socialism has no future in Japan. The rise of modern 
industrialism, and the growth of the democratic idea, have 
resulted in the birth of the spirit of Socialism in all civilised 
lands. Why, then, should Japan be an exception? She has 
adopted much of the thought and many of the institutions of 
the West, and in heart and mind the Japanese are not unlike 
the Occidentals. The social condition of the people is, how- 
ever, very different from that of people in the West. The 
educated class have not as yet any great hardship in the 
matter of making a living, although this problem is beginning 
to press upon them as a result of the greatly increased cost of 
living brought about by the late war. The lower classes, 
owing to lack of knowledge and of self-consciousness, are as 
yet little awakened, but the spread of popular education will 
inevitably lead to a growth of the Socialistic spirit. It is 
among the wage-earning labourers that the greatest awakening 
has taken place, partly as a result of the late war. They are 
beginning to realise their power, and to claim their rights. 
There have been two great strikes in the mines, and military 
power had to be called in to suppress them. In many cases 
the labourers have gained their demands, and they seem to 
be surprised at the effect of their own power, which has 
hitherto been unemployed. 

In view of such facts as these, the Tokyo Asahi, recently 
referring to the examples of England and Germany, advised 
the Government not to endeavour to suppress Socialism by 
resort to force, but rather to try to lead its forces into better 
paths. It appears that if nothing be done to satisfy the 
growing demands of the people in their new condition, and in 
their consciousness of new power, there will be a great spread 
of various forms of Socialistic doctrine.—I am, Sir, &c., 


[The Tokyo Asahi seems to have given the Government 
excellent advice. If the Anti-Socialists desire an antidote to 
Socialist teaching, they cannot do better than translate a 
selection from Bastiat’s works. Nothing would show Japanese 
students better, or so well, the true basis for the economic 
State —Ep. Spectator.] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 
[To tux Eprror or tae “ Srectator.”’) 
Simr,—Not only from filial feeling, but practically, we in 
Canada are interested in English politics, which have now 
come to a crisis. The House of Lords, as an hereditary 
legislative body, is plainly obsolete and must go, though 
there is apparently no need of suppressing the hereditary 
titles, which will continue to exercise some influence in the 
country at large. This surely must have long appeared to 
all independent thinkers on the subject. The political course 
of the hereditary House of Parliament has been, as it was 
sure to be, one of general resistance to change. Boswell 
thought he might look to it for the preservation of negro 
elavery and the slave trade. Its obstinacy in obstruct ng 
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the first Parliamentary Reform Bill came near to bringing on 
a revolution. The same tendency was shown when, under 
Lord Derby, the House refused to meet a plain necessity 
by the admission of a life-Member. The change from a 
House which acts as a guardian of class interests to one 
which shall be a national Council of legislative revision 
surely is necessary and pressing; but it ought to be 
made in the spirit of a calm and forecasting states- 
manship, not in that of a party fray. Nothing could 
be less statesmanlike than the proposal of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, which was, in fact, to keep the 
hereditary House of Lords in existence, but to make it 
powerless and an object of contempt. The list of Privy 
Councillors seems to show that you have the right materials 
for the composition of a House of legislative prudence and 
revision. You have, besides, the heads and representatives of 
the great professions, scientific, military, and naval, as well as 
the heads of great commercial organisations. Crush the 
House of Lords and what will be the Government of England, 
all the Colonies, and India, after the next election? It will 
be a single House of Parliament, broken, probably, as what 
calls itself the Liberal Party is now, into a number of discordant 
sections, and including, not improbably, Members elected by 
the influence of the suffragettes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto, GOLDWIN SMITH. 





THE BUDGET AND THE REFERENDUM. 

[To tue Eprron or tux “ Srecratos.”’] 
S1e,—In a very interesting article in your last week’s issue 
you discuss “ The Budget and the Referendum.” To most of 
your views on the subject I should have been prepared to 
assent, even without reading the arguments by which you 
support them. I quite agree that some method should be 
introduced into our Constitution for ascertaining the will of 
the people on any particular subject. I do not say “for 
ascertaining it without going to the trouble and expense of a 
General Election,” because a General Election in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred would not attain that end, even if 
resorted to. Nor have I any exaggerated idea of the wisdom 
of the people when their will has been ascertained. But as 
in the end their will must be supreme, it is better to devise 
means to ascertain it without friction and unnecessary expense. 
I am sure there are many reforms—I have one in particular 
in my mind’s eye—which no political party will dare to bring 
forward on its own responsibility, staking its political exist- 
ence upon it. But if they could shift the responsibility on to 
the shoulders of the people without jeopardising their seats 
and their offices, politicians might give rein to their patriotic 
impulses. 

I should therefore like to see the Referendum introduced 
into our Constitution on the first suitable opportunity. But 
I am afraid I differ from you entirely in holding, as I do, 
that this Budget is not a suitable, or even a possible, oppor- 
tunity. For the use of a Referendum is to avoid not so much 
a General Election as a change of Cabinet and a new Parlia- 
ment; and on this occasion what I, and I think also you, 
Sir, desire above all things*s a change of Cabinet and a fresh 
House of Commons. Even the Budget itself, injurious as 
many of its provisions are, is bad chiefly because it consists 
of thin ends of wedges, which the present Cabinet, backed 
by a Socialist majority, intend in the future to drive home. 
If the same Cabinet and same majority were to frame 
another Budget instead of this one, even if the ends of the 
new wedges were thinner, the danger of disruption of the 
State would remain the same. And the main reason for 
desiring a change of Government would remain also, what- 
ever new Budget might be introduced. Our very existence 
as a nation depends on getting this Government out of office 
at once in order that, before it is too late, England may 
commence those counter-preparations which all our greatest 
statesmen, of both Parliamentary parties and of neither, have 
told us are necessary to meet the armaments which are being 
built up against us so rapidly on the Continent. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate to you or to your readers 
the points in which our preparations are inadequate. You 
know, and they know, that at the present moment we are 
spending less money on rebuilding our Navy than Germany 
alone, without counting her allies, Austria and Italy. You 
know, and they know, that if Messrs. Lloyd George and 
Winston Churchill remain in power the four “ contingent” 





i, 
vessels are likely to constitute our whole programme for next 


year. You know, and they know, that even if we cot the 
ships under such a Government we are not likely to get either 
the men or the money too. But what they perhaps do not 
quite realise is the urgency of the question. A ‘Drea, 
nought’ may be built in a couple of years, though it must be 
remembered that only a limited number of them can be built 
at one time; and in our case that limited number is actually 
smaller than it is in the case of our rival. But the sailorg to 
man the new ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ or the soldiers to form an | 
cannot be trained in two years. And in the last resort it is 
men, trained men, that count; not machines, however costly 
or ingenious. Our insular position may enable us to diyids 
our forces differently, or even perhaps to modify the extreme 
rigour of the training we give them ; but we may be perf, 
certain of this, that if other nations choose to train all their 
sons to fight, we must either follow suit, or succumb in the 
struggle for existence. And we have allowed other nations, 
in particular one which has openly challenged our position in 
the world, to get such a start of us that nothing bat 
immediate and resolute determination, in Parliament as well 
as on Salisbury Plain, can put us into a position in which 
even “muddling through” may be possible four or fing 
years hence. 

Let me therefore implore you, Sir, not to encourage the 
idea of a Referendum, or of any other device for avoiding or 
postponing a General Election. If the people send Mr, 
Lloyd George back to power again—well, we must “ take our 
gruel” like men. Whatever may happen to the nation, each 
one of us can save his own honour. To postpone the Genera] 
Election for another year would be to make the catastrophe 
inevitable, whatever the result of the General Election might 
then be.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp F, Dixox, 

The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 


(To rue Epiror or tas “Srectaror.””] 

Srr,—I am sure your article on the above subject in last 
week’s issue was read with interest, and I cannot help thinking 
that you have accurately stated the reason for the objection 
which eertain elements of the Liberal Party have to the 
introduction of the Referendum. It may sound paradoxical, 
but Iam inelined to the belief that the annoyance of this 
section of the Liberal Party with the House of Lords is based 
upon a similar feeling. It is obvious that the function of the 
House of Lords for many years past has been really to compel 
a Referendum in a sense, and in this connexion may I be 
permitted to quote an extract from a speech of Alexander 
Hamilton’s (who might be termed fairly the moulder, if not 
the author, of the Constitution of the United States) which 
is particularly in point in the present circumstances P— 

“Give all power to the few and they will oppress the many. 
Give all power to the many and they will oppress the few. Both 
therefore ought to have the power that each may defend itself 
against the other. To the want of this check we owe our paper 
money, &c. To the proper adjustment of it the British owe the 
excellence of their Constitution. The House of Lords is a most noble 
institution. Having nothing to hope for by a change, ands 
sufficient interest by means of their property in being faithful 
to the national interest, they form a permanent barrier against 
every pernicious innovation, whether attempted on the part of 
the Crown or the Commons. No temporary Senate will have 
firmness enough to answer that purpose.” 
The political genius of Hamilton, judged in the light of 
after events, was really extraordinary, and his view accord 
ingly at the present time, and having regard to the relations 
between the two houses, is worthy of note.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Peter D. THomas, 
Esholt House, Chapelallerton, Leeds. 





THE ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM. 


(To raz Epiror or rar “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—The writer who signs himself as “ A Moderate Liberal” 
in last week’s Spectator is mistaken. He is probably anything 
but what his name implies. I personally know a number 

Liberals, Nonconformists—as I am myself—who are quite out 
of sympathy with the present Government. Whether they 
will all go to the extent of voting against them I cannot 
say, but at least three of us will do so, and we have beea until 
this Government’s Radical-Labour-Socialistic legislation and 
finance lifelong Liberals, and one is a “ passive resister,” 80 
that, bad as he considered Mr. Balfour's Bill, he most 
certainly considers the Government’s record much more 
harmful and injurious; and I feel sure he will do all he cam 
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Samana te next election. For my own part, I should 
= eh assure “A Moderate Liberal” that I would any day 
~ anywhere prefer Lord Hugh Cecil, although he is a High 
Churchman, to Mr. Lloyd George, although he is a Non- 
conformist, as also is An O_p LIBERAL. 





[To ras Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”] 
sre—“A Moderate Liberal,” in your issue of the 16th inst., 
follows Mr. Walker, of the Yorkshire “99” Club. He does 
not like the Budget, and he does not like some of the speeches 
made in its support, but he will back up the present clever 
apd unscrupulous wirepullers who have captured the Liberal 
machine, through twenty such Budgets (presumably each 
worse than its predecessor), rather than let in Mr. Balfour 
and the Tories. Was I wrong in last week describing this 
as acounsel of despair? For what else is it? What does 
it come to? Simply that we are to have no faith in truth 
and justice (not to mention their divine Founder), but are to 
accept, and indeed champion, a course we know to be evil for 
fear something worse should befall us. Was ever a more 
craven policy advocated? Search history through, and you 
will find that those who have adopted it have always had 
cause bitterly to repent their want of faith and courage, 
while over and over again have events justified these grand 
lines of Tennyson :— 
«“ And because right is right, to follow right 
Is wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 

As an advanced (and not what is known as a moderate) 
Liberal, 1 would suggest to all those Liberals who perceive 
the injustice of this Budget that their duty calls them to 
support in every way possible Mr. Harold Cox in his gallant 
fight against the gross and tyrannical injustice of Mr. Lloyd 
George and his faction.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 





EARLY STEAM NAVIGATION. 

[To tax Eprroe or tux “ Specrator.”) 
Sir,—The claims of Rumsey to share in the credit of the early 
development of steam navigation, referred to by Dr. Patterson 
in the Spectator of the 16th inst., are well known, and have 
always been recognised, both in this country and in America. 
Bennet Woodcroft in his paper on “Steam Navigation,” 
published in the Transactions of the Society of Arts for 
1847-48, which is really the first authoritative treatise on the 
subject, gives a full account of Rumsey’s invention, and 
further details are to be found in the late Professor Thurston's 
“History of the Steam Engine.” 

The “Philosophical Society of London,” to which Dr. 
Patterson refers, was the Society of Arts, and it was in this 
house—very probably in the room in which I am now writing— 
that Rumsey was struck down by the apoplectic attack which 
caused his death a few days, or hours, afterwards. It was not 
his own invention that Rumsey was explaining to the Society's 
Committee, but that of a friend. 

The boat which he sailed on the Potomac in 1786 was not 
avery practicable craft. The engine was employed to drive 
a great pump, which forced a stream of water aft; and 
although this method of hydro-propulsion has since been the 
subject of numerous experimenw with improved appliances, 
it has never been successful. 

Dr. Patterson’s account of Rumsey’s proceedings in 
London is not quite correct. He succeeded in attaining 
the object for which he came to London, and induced a 
wealthy American to provide capital for experiments. After 
two years’ work the boat was nearly completed, when he died- 
This was in 1792. But in the following year the boat was 
finished, and was driven many times on the Thames, This 
no doubt was the boat referred to in the interesting paragraph 
from Carlyle’s “ Reminiscences” quoted in the Times Engineer- 
ing Supplement on the 3rd of this month. It wasan improved 
form of his earlier vessel, but liable to the same objections. 

It is of course quite unreasonable to speak of the invention 
of the steamboat. Nobody invented the steamboat, any more 
than anybody invented the steam-engine. The application of 
steam power to marine propulsion was the result of a great 
many years’ work by a great many men. Papin in 1707 made 
@ paddle-boat to which he proposed to apply steam. This 
would certainly not have worked, because the steam-engine 
suggested by Papin was incapable of working. The Marquis 
de Jouffroy in 1783 experimented at Lyons with a paddle- 
Wheel driven by means of a ratchet gear from a steam-engine. 





Perhaps this was really the first vessel moved by steam 
power. 

It has generally been held that the parent vessel of steam 
navigation was that of Miller, of Dalswinton, in Dumfries- 
shire. Miller in 1787 at the suggestion of Taylor, fitted a 
Symington engine into a double-hulled boat, and worked it on 
Dalswinton Lake. 

The first practical steamboat was Symington's ‘Charlotte 
Dundas.’ This was a genuine steamboat of the modern type, 
and might have worked for years with nothing but ordinary 
repairs. It was tried on the Forth and Clyde Canal in 1802, 
and would have been adopted for regular use on that canal 
but for the fear of the proprietors of damage to the banks, 
and also on the Bridgewater Canals but for the sudden death 
of the Duke of Bridgewater. 

Then came Fulton with his ‘Clermont’ in 1807. Those 
who are interested in such matters will find in Woodcroft’s 
paper a full account of the sources whence Fulton obtained 
his information. The ‘Clermont’ was beyond much doubt 
merely a copy of the ‘Charlotte Dundas.’ Fulton was not 
an inventor in any sense. He merely “took hold of the 
business end of the transaction,” collected all the information 
he could in England, bought an engine from Boulton and 
Watt, and fitted it in a hull. His is undoubtedly the credit 
of having made a practical commercial success of the steam- 
boat. His predecessors were experimenters, who all abandoned 
their experiments. He profited by their failures, and suc- 
ceeded where they failed. That is credit enough, and his 
admirers ought to be satisfied with that.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. T. Woop, 

Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





BRITISH HEROES. 
[To tux Eprrog or raz “ Srecraror.”") 

Srer,—In your last number “Pro Patria” asks for instances of 
heroism. Will these suit him? Those young soldiers on 
board the ‘Birkenhead,’ who mustered on deck, without a 
murmur allowed the women and children to be saved in the 
boats, and without breaking their ranks went down with the 
sinking ship. Or, again, when the transport took fire in the 
Bay of Biscay on its way to the Crimea in 1854, Colonel 
Willoughby Moore thought that his men ought to be saved 
before himself, and the last that was seen of him by the 
survivors in the boats he was seated on the quarter-deck 
calmly waiting the approach of the flames. Or, again, of 
another sort at the combat of the Coa (Napier’s “ Battles and 
Sieges of the Peninsula,” p. 51):— 

“There was a fellow soldier, a North of Ireland man named 
Stewart, but jocularly called the boy, because of his youth, he was 
only nineteen, and of his gigantic stature and strength. He had 
fought bravely and had displayed great intelligence beyond the 
river and was one of the last men who came down to the bridge, 
but he would not pass. Turning round, he regarded the French 
with a grim look, and spoke aloud as follows: ‘So! This is the 
end of our boasting. This is our first battle, and we retreat! 
The boy Stewart will not live to hear that said.’ Then striding 
forward in his giant might, he fell furiously on the nearest 
enemies with the bayonet, refused the quarter they seemed 
desirous of granting, and died fighting in the midst of them. 
Still more touching, more noble was the death of Sergeant 
Robert M’Quade, During M’Leod’s rush this man, also from the 
North of Ireland, saw two Frenchmen level their muskets on rests 
against a high gap in a bank, awaiting the uprising of an enemy; 
the present Sir George Brown, then a lad of sixteen, attempted to 
ascend at the fatal point, but M’Quade, himself only twenty-four 
years of age, pulled him back, saying with a calm decided tone, 
‘You are too young, Sir, to be killed,’ and then offering his own 
person to the fire, fell dead, pierced with both balls.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., C. Munro. 





[To tux Eprror ov tax “ Srecraton.”] 
Srr,—In answer to “ Pro Patrii’s” appeal in the Spectator of 
October 16th, may I point out that Lieutenant Willoughby 
was not killed in the explosion of the magazine at Delhi on 
May 11th, 1857, but escaped from the ruins, only to be 
murdered a few days later while making his way to Meerut? 
He belonged, moreover, to the Bengal Artillery, not to the 
Royal Engineers. 

As instances of the kind of heroism of which “ Pro Patria” 
is in search, I would suggest the names of Conductor Scully, 
who actually fired the Delhi magazine under Willoughby's 
orders and was killed in the explosion; Lieutenant Salkeld, 
Bengal Engineers, and Sergeants Carmichael and Burgess, of 
the Bengal Sappers, who were killed or mortally wounded in 
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blowing up the Kashmir Gate on September 14th, 1857; 
Lieutenant Fitzgerald, 75th Foot, killed while leading a 
portion of the first column of assault up the Kashmir bastion 
breach on the same date; Robert Tucker, Judge of Fattehpur, 
who refused to quit the station when all the other Europeans 
left it, and “was murdered on the roof of the cutcherry 
after he had himself slain some fourteen of his assailants ” 
(“ History of the Indian Mutiny,” by T. R. E. Holmes).— 
I am, Sir, &., H. OC. I. 


(To rue Eprron or rae “Srrcrator.”] 

Sir,—I think your correspondent “Pro Patrii” need not be 
ashamed of not being able to remember names for the 
Bulgarian officer’s Honour Roll. One reason for the 
difficulty is that British heroism has always been mixed 
with other qualities, so that from the time that King Alfred 
visited Guthrum’s camp down to our own day men like 
Kavanagh, the Lucknow clerk, who carried the letter to 
Outram, “Smith ” of the Guides, and scores of other English- 
men have taken their lives in their hands, and have saved 
them for their country. And if it is not easy to recall the 
names of ten men “who have committed some special deed, 
knowing that the deed or failure in it would lead to their 
death” (what about young Roberts at the Tugela River ?), it 
is quite easy to look out many names in our history of men, 
like Sir Richard Grenville and young Hamilton’of the Guides, 
who, imparting their heroic spirit to others, and associating 
them with themselves, have done the deeds simply because 
there was nothing else to be done; they did their duty as 
best they could in the circumstances. They would have 
lived for their country if they could, and as they could not 
do that, they died for her. 

According to Rice Holmes, four of the immortal nine at 
Delhi escaped from the explosion. The names of those who 
were killed are Scully, who fired the train, Crow, Edwards, 
and Stuart. Lieutenant Willoughby only survived to be 
murdered later.—I am, Sir, &c., E. F. 


[To tae Epitor or tur “Srectaror.”] 

S1r,—The very carefully defined conditions which your corre- 
spondent “Pro Patria” lays down, and the fact that our 
island has for so many generations been free from invasion 
and internal war, very narrowly circumscribe the area from 
which such deeds as he inquires about can be drawn. I 
venture to suggest one instance which fully satisfies the 
conditions: that of Professor Palmer, of Cambridge, who, 
taking his life in his hand, rode through the Sinaitic desert 
from Gaza to Suez in the month of July, 1882, and conciliated 
the wild and fanatical tribes which were ready to join their 
forces with Arabi Pasha. The story of this daring feat by a 
quiet scholar, by which the Suez Canal was saved, and Lord 
Wolseley’s advance on Tell-el-Kebir facilitated, has been told 
by Sir Walter Besant in his“ Life and Achievements of Edward 
Henry Palmer,”—a book too little known. Ten days after the 
successful completion of the first part of his mission, Palmer 
again ventured into the desert to make final arrangements 
with the Sheikhs. This time he was accompanied by 
Captain Gill and Lieutenant Charrington. All three were 
betrayed by their guide, and cruelly murdered in the Wady 
Sudr by tribesmen acting on secret orders from Cairo. Some 
details of the mission are still obscure, and perhaps Sir 
Charles Warren, who brought the murderers to justice, may 
yet tell the whole story. The remains of the three brave 
Englishmen were brought home and buried in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s, where the inscription on the brass over their grave 
runs:—“ This Tablet has been erected by the country in 
whose service they perished, to commemorate their names, 
their worth, and their fate.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 2. > @& 


[To tae Epiron or rae “Sprectatror.”] 
Srr,—In answer to “Pro Patrid’s” letter in your last issue, 
I should like to suggest that Lieutenant Roberts's action at 
Colenso seems to fulfil all the requirements for his inclusion 
in the Bulgarian officer’s list.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. E. C. Eaton. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


[To rae Eprror or rae “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,— With reference to the letter from “ Pro Patrid” in your 
issue of Saturday last, may I suggest to the writer to consult 
at his club or any library “The Last Post” (Simpkin, 





ee 
Marshall, and Co.), a roll of officers who fell in South Africa, 
1899-1902, which in nearly all cases gives a short account of 
each officer’s death P Your correspondent and his frieng the 
Bulgarian officer must be hard to please if they are not satis. 
fied with the stories therein given of the acts of bravery of 
Cathcart, Chichester, Coulson, Digby-Jones, Dennis, Kimber 
Lloyd, Roberts, Tabor, Weldon, Younger, and a host of other, 
who have died heroic deaths. Each officer I have mentioned, 
I venture to think, “committed some special deed, knowing 
that the deed or failure in it” might lead to his death, There 
are also other books which “ Pro Patria” might consult—viz, 
those which have been written regarding the holders of the 
V.C.—but at the moment I do not recollect their correc 
designations. There is also a book compiled regarding thosg 
who fell in the Zulu War of 1879, in which are given, amongst 
others, the names of Melville and Coghill, who fell endeayoyy. 
ing to save the colours of their regiment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Duuce et DEcoRUM EST PRO ParniA Morr, 


(To tax Epiror or tus “Sprecraror.”} 
Srr,—“ Pro Patria’s” letter in your last issue reminds mo 
that it is nearly ten years since the day of Caesar's Camp 
and Wagon Hill at Ladysmith. I have often thought that 
the brave action of Lieutenant Digby-Jones, R.E., who wag 
killed on that occasion, ought to be commemorated. If ong 
may accept Captain Mahan’s account, Digby-Jones, by lead. 
ing the charge which swept away the Boers who were just 
on the point of establishing themselves within rifle range of 
Ladysmith, practically saved Ladysmith, and perhaps also 
the British Empire. Colonel Parke and the charge of the 
Devons have been fitly commemorated in verse in your 
columns, and since then in many places; but might one not 
say of Digby-Jones’s action that 

“The Empire’s fate that livelong day 
Hung on that narrow marge ; 
Till Victory swore that she would not stay 

With the men that would not charge” ? 
Anyhow, I would suggest Digby-Jones’s name as one example 
to your correspondent “Pro Patria.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 The Boltons, 8.W. H. Revewt Reynoxps, 


(To tae Eprron or tae “ Srrcrator.”"] 
S1r,—I would suggest that “Pro Patria” might include in 
his list Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, who was murdered in the Soudan 
in 1908 (see Spectator, May 30th, 1908, p. 851).—I am, Sir, &e,, 
B. 





A SQUIRREL’S FERRY-BOAT. 

(To ram Eprror or Tas “Sracrator.”’] 
Srr,—Writing on the above subject in the Spectator of the 
16th inst., Mr. Harvey Darton suggests that the story “may 
have filtered down from some large natural history book of 
the eighteenth century.” The following extracts from 
seventeenth-century natural history book, Nicholas Cox's 
“Gentleman’s Recreation,” published in 1677, may interest 
him, and perhaps others of your readers :— 

“Or rue Squirret.—The first Author that ever wrote of this 
little Animal was Oppianus, who lived in the days of Antoninus 
Cesar, and wrote a Book also of Hunting. A Squirrel is greater 
in compass than a Weasle, but the latter is longer than the other.” 
After describing the squirrel’s colours at different ages, 
nesting methods, and “how to hunt her,” the chapter con- 
cludes :— 

“The Admirable wit of the Squirrel appeareth (if it be true) in 
her swiming or ue | over a River; for when hunger con- 
straineth her so to do, she seeks out some Rind or smal! Bark of a 
Tree which she setteth upon the water, and then goeth into it, and 
holding up her Tail like a Sail, letteth the wind drive her to the 
other side; and carry meat in their mouths, to prevent Famine 
whatsoever should befal them.” 

The capitals are as in the original—I am, Sir, &c., 
9 Chester Place, Regent's Park. H. Lockwoop, 


[To trax Eprror ov tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Str,—Pouchet in “The Universe” quotes Regnard (“ Voyage 
en Lapponie,” Paris, 1820, p. 202), who says :— 

“ When it is necessary to pass some lake or river as happens at 
every step in Lapland, these little animals [squirrels}) take the 
bark of a pine or birch tree which they ang to the brink of the 
water ; they then set themselves upon it and abandon themselves 
to the mercy of the wind, erecting their tails like sails.” 


If I remember rightly, Captain Mayne Reid, the novelist, 
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bes a similar incident in “The Desert Home,” the 
din North America.—I ani, Sir, &c., 
W. BENTHALL. 


describes @ 81 
of which is lai 
102 Friar Gate, Derby. 


HOWITT'S “ SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY.” 
[To raz Eprror or rae “ Srecratos."'] 
—In the Spectator of last week “E. M. W.” quotes five 
poem of William Howitt’s from Mary Howitt’s 
«Sketches of N atural History,” 1834. The reference touched 
the springs of memory in me with a pathetic sort of pleasure, 
for the book (now on my table before me in its old green bind- 
ing) was one of the delights of my own childhood, some dozen 
years and onwards after its publication. As I open it in these 
Jater years it seems to me still, or rather more than ever, to 
be in its modest and most gentle way a book of genius, with a 
peculiar power of touching and stirring imagination and 
feeling. Not the least potent of its charms lies in the small 
wood engravings, characteristic of that pleasant age of books,— 
pictures which have far more of the poem in them than almost 
any I see now, with all our present luxuries of illustration. 
That time, if my own childish experience tells me at all true 
was singularly rich in children’s books of the very best sort,— 
books which delighted and animated, as well as informed, the 
child; books perfectly unaffected, full of attraction without 
pretension, and withal written so well that the man finds 
them, when a few moments’ leisure for such reading comes, 
more satisfying than ever to eyes and thought alike. Is the 
production of such books, so good for their first purpose, and 
so able to minister deeper pleasure sixty years later, quite a 
lost art >—I am, Sir, &c., HanpDiLeyY DUNELM. 
Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 





Sir, 
stanzas of a 





THE SULTAN’S LIBRARY. 
[To rue Epiror or tae “ Srectaror.”’] 
Srr,—In answer to “ One Interested” in your last issue, I 
would reply, as one who has recently returned from Con- 
stantinople, and who has devoted some attention to the 
ancient MSS. there, that the library in the Old Seraglio (to 
which “ One Interested’ doubtless refers, as the only books in 
Yildiz are modern works, nearly all German, and all of them, 
I think—for during one visit to Yildiz I was not allowed 
much time to examine them—presentation copies) will not be 
open to the public till April next. A friend of the present 
writer, Professor Mahmud Bey, of Rumeli Hissar, has been 
entrusted with the work of having the volumes and MSS. 
catalogued and repaired, and I think that any communication 
addressed to him on this subject, care of Allan Ramsay, Esq., 
British Post Office, Constantinople, would have immediate 
attention.—I am, Sir, &c., Francis McCubiaGa. 
Savage Club. 


[To tae Eprror or tue “ SrectaTor.”] 

Srr,—I see in last week’s Spectator a query about the Con- 
stantinople libraries. Last Easter I went to Constantinople 
to see the manuscripts in the library of the Old Seraglio, and 
although I was there during the counter-revolution directed 
against the Young Turks, I was able to examine them at my 
leisure; in fact, I believe that the Iradé, which I obtained 
through the kind efforts of the British Embassy and of Sir 
Edwin Pears, must have been one of the last documents 
signed by the much-abused Abd-ul-Hamid. I was received 
with the utmost courtesy, and allowed to work in the library 
while shooting was going on in the streets of Stamboul. 

There are in the Seraglio Library thirty-three Greek 
manuscripts, scarcely any one older than the thirteenth 
century, of which I should be delighted to give your corre- 
spondent a list if he would communicate with me. Naturally 
the majority consist of Byzantine works, but there are parts 
at least of the Iliad, Pindar (Olympians), Hesiod, Aristotle 
mepl yevérews, Kenophon (Cyropaedia), Polybius, Euclid, 
Arrian, Oppian, and Ptolemy the Geographer. 

There have always been vague stories of other hidden 
libraries in the fortifications or elsewhere, but residents seem 
sceptical concerning their existence. I should think that 
leave could be obtained from the Sheikh-ul-Islam to examine 
the library of Sta. Sophia; as to the general question of 
Constantinopolitan libraries, Professor Vambéry probably 
knows more than any one else. Professor Browne, of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, has worked at the Oriental manu- 
scripts in almost all the libraries of the city.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Magéalene College, Cambridge. STEPHEN GASELEE. 





THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 

(To tae Eprror or tux “ Sprecrator,”) 
Sre,—In your issue of the 9th inst. your correspondent Mr. 
Edward Noble levels an outrageous indictment against the 
owners of that type of vessel known as the general carrier 
or “tramp,” so picturesquely travestied by Kipling in the 
“ Ballad of the ‘ Bolivar.” These owners are said to flourish 
under a system which “exhibits amazing scandals.” The 
defect of this system is said to be that “ we have not now and 
never have had any efficient supervision” of the “tramp” 
tonnage of the mercantile marine. This statement is sup- 
ported by the amazing and scandalous assertion—amazing 
because it proceeds from one who poses as an authority on 
the subject, scandalous because it is untrue—that “tramps 
are not surveyed at all, nor is there any regulation as to 
the number of men they shall carry.” Now what are the 
facts P 

From the laying of her keel to the day she leaves the ways 
the British-owned “tramp ” is under the survey of Lloyd's in 
order that she may receive from that great Society the 
“Class” without which her insurance could not be effected 
except at prohibitive rates. Throughout her career she ig 
subject to the unnotified visits of the Society’s surveyors. 
Whenever she is dry-docked such visits are made as a matter 
of course. Her boilers are inspected not less than once in 
each year. At the end of each period of four years during 
her lifetime she is dry-docked and again overhauled by Lloyd's 
from keel to truck for the renewal of her “Class.” So 
much for structural strength, and so much for the “lame 
ducks” “leaking like a lobster-pot” which haunt your 
editorial imagination, and the “lumbering, unbuoyant 
anachronisms ” of your correspondent’s unbridled invective. 
Again, we have the inspection by the Board of Trade, towhich 
every vessel is liable without previous notice; by the Home 
Office, for a ship is a “factory” so far as regards the process 
of loading and discharge of cargo, and the machinery and 
appliances used in connexion therewith ; by the local sanitary 
inspectors and inspectors of weights and measures. If, in 
spite of these precautions, the Board of Trade have reason to 
believe, on complaint or otherwise, that a British ship is 
unsafe, they may—under Section 459 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894—order a ship to be detained for purposes of survey. 
To suggest that all this inspection should, or could, take 
place on “sailing day” is to display a ludicrously imperfect 
acquaintance with the practical conditions governing the 
conduct of the mercantile marine. 

Now as to manning. The Board of Trade Regulations on 
the subject—designed to secure safe manning—require a 
sufficient number of competent deck-hands to be carried to 
provide for “effective watches.” This number varies from 
six in the case of a vessel of seven hundred tons to ten in the 
case of a vessel of five thousand five hundred tons, in addition, 
of course, to the master and mates. However, I will put two 
propositions to your correspondent. To send a vessel to sea 
undermanned is a criminal offence, punishable by imprison- 
ment. Either he is, or he is not, in possession of proof that 
this practice obtains. If he has such proof—and, remember, 
his charges embrace “eighty per cent. of the whole mercantile 
marine of Great Britain ”’—surely it is his plain duty to com- 
municate his facts to the Board of Trade (who would 
promptly institute prosecutions), and thereby gain the 
thanks of the community, and, incidentally, a further 
advertisement for his works of fiction. If he has no such 
proof, then his duty is equally plain. The crews of 
“tramp” steamships, we are told, “are usually aliens, so 
too are many of the captains and officers who command 
them.” The exact value of this assertion may be gauged 
from the fact that the number of foreigners in the mercantile 
marine (exclusive of Lascars, who are British subjects, 
and are chiefly employed on liners) is 13°6 per cent. of the 
whole body of seamen (“ Progress of Merchant Shipping,” 
Table XXV.) Foreign masters number 13 per cent. of the 
total number of masters, and officers and engineers 2°8 per 
cent. and 2°] per cent. respectively of the number of men 
in these ratings (p. 81). 

We now come to the “illustrating statistics” which are 
quoted by your correspondent in support of his allegations. 
We are treated to a tale of “casualties ” and “ missing ships ” 
during the year 1906-7, culminating in the statement that 
“ 3,057 persons lost their lives at cea.” Before dealing with 
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these figures, I would premise that the careless handling of 
statistics is not permissible on the part of any writer who 
sets out to asperse the character of a considerable section of 
his countrymen. Taking the casualties first, it is only 
necessary to say that the total cited includes such cases as 
the following—typical of a large proportion of the whole—for 
your readers to realise how little bearing mere numbers have 
upon your correspondent’s charges:—A lifeboat belonging to 
the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, stranded at South- 
sea; the pleasure-boat ‘ Olive,’ of two tons, swamped off 
Margate. Of the twenty-seven missing vessels, eleven are 
small Colonial vessels averaging about 170 tons each, and 
eight are sailing vessels (some of them fishing-boats), only 
two of which are of substantial size. Of the eight missing 
steamers registered in the United Kingdom, only four are 
trading steamers, the other four being fishing vessels of a 
total tonnage of 184 tons. 

I now come to the analysis of the amazing figure of 3,057 
which is quoted by your correspondent as the number of 
persons who lost their lives at sea. The first comment that 
I have to make is that it includes lives lost from “ fishing 
vessels” and “other boats and craft,” which by no stretch of 
the imagination could be classed as “tramps.” These amount 
to 459 (Table XI. of the Return quoted by your correspondent), 
so that the total is at once reduced to 2,598, the number of 
deaths in registered sea-going trading vessels. But by 
signing on a ship’s articles—healthy though the life that 
be—the seaman cannot hope to escape the ordinary “ ills that 
flesh is heir to” ashore, and we find that of the remaining 
2,598 deaths, no less than 1,317 are due to disease, &c., and 
-unconnected with any accident to the seaman or casualty to 
the ship (Table XI.), this necessitating a still further reduc- 
tion of your correspondent’s alarming total to 1,281. But of 
this number, 425 deaths took place, not “at sea,” but in 
rivers and harbours (Tables VI. and IX.), and are not affected 
by the question of seaworthiness or the condition of the 
ship. Most of these accidents, in fact, happened after the 
vessel was moored, many of them on shore, and a substantial 
number even after the men had been discharged from their 
vessels (see note, p. 9). The total is thus further diminished 
to 856. But we have still to eliminate the lives of seamen 
lost on passenger-carrying vessels, which are expressly 
excluded by your correspondent from his wholesale con- 
demnation. I have not the time to take these out in detail, 
but the ‘Berlin’ and the ‘Santiago’ account for 128 between 
them (p. 6), which, subtracted from the now attenuated 
total, leaves but 728 as the still exaggerated number of 
lives lost by casualty from “tramps” at sea, instead of the 
figure of 3,057 with which your correspondent seeks to 
create animosity against the owners of this type of vessel. 
The figures of the same character quoted by your correspon- 
dent as covering a period of twenty-five years are equally 
worthless for his purpose, and are additionally misleading 
from the fact that they include, and seek to saddle modern 
practice with the results of, a period when sailing ships—upon 
which the loss of life is proportionately almost double that on 
steamers—were in the majority. In 1882 the tonnage of 
sailing ships under the British flag amounted to 5,225,439 
tons; to-day it is only 2,283,063 tons, as compared with a 
steam tonnage of over 17,000,000 tons. 

When your correspondent suggests that “tramp” steamers 
“carry huge freights that make them dangerous in a seaway,” 
he simply challenges the scientific basis upon which statutory 
loadlines are assigned, a task for which I respectfully beg 
leave to doubt his competency. As to the slang terminology 
of the sea, which apparently has more effect in moulding your 
correspondent’s conclusions than the scientific data which are 
available to him, let me assure your readers that a general 
trading vessel which is intended to carry safely large quanti- 
ties of cargo cannot be built to pay on the lines of a yacht, 
but that she is nevertheless not less seaworthy because she is 
sometimes not inaptly dubbed a “warehouse” than is the 
‘ Mauretania’ when she is called a“ floating hotel.”"—I am, 
Sir, &c., CuruBert Laws. 

Exchange Chambers, 24 St. Mary Aue, E.C. 





PRESS FREEDOM IN HUNGARY. 
(To raz Epiror or ras “Srxcrator.””] 
Srr,—The following extract from the Neues Pester Journal 
of October 7th throws an interesting light upon the facts 





contained in my letter,“ The Hungarian Crisis and the So 
Slavs,” which appeared in the Spectator of the 9th inst, ._ 
“CONFISCATION OF A Pamrnutnt on Croatra.—Tho pamph] 
‘Absolutism in Croatia,’ by Scotus Viator, has been seized te re 
authorities here.” 7 
Such is Press freedom under Baron Rauch.—I am, Sir, &o. 
Scotus Vraror, 


utherg 





BSLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
[To rus Eprron or tee “ Srectator.’’] 

Srr,—In connexion with the visit of Mr. Joseph Burtt to the 
United States as a deputation from the Anti-Slavery ang 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, we have now received news of 
the beginning of the “campaign,” which was opened by 
Mr. and Mrs. Burtt in Boston on the first of this month, 
Mr. John Daniels, of the Congo Reform Association in that 
city, who has thrown himself into the work as executiys 
secretary of the temporary Committee which has been forme] 
with great zest, writes:—‘Mr. and Mrs. Burtt’s work jn 
Boston has been distinctly a success They have had exce]- 
lent meetings and have done increasingly effective speaking” 
The meetings have been both of a public and private 
character, including, besides large public meetings, meetings of 
a devotional character, meetings with clergy and ministers, 
addresses to business men and journalists, clubs, &e. We are 
informed that from the point of view of influencing the 
cocoa firms Mr. Burtt has done well, and two leading firms 
of cocoa manufacturers—Messrs. Baker and Co. and Messrs, 
Lowney and Co.—have shown their sympathy with the move. 
ment by contributing to the fund which is being raised. We 
are authorised to state that neither of these firms are buying 
Portuguese cocoa. Upon leaving Boston Mr. and Mrs. Burtt 
were to go to New York, where several meetings had been 
already arranged, including an opening public meeting in the 
well-known old Plymouth Church at Brooklyn.—I am, Sir, 
&e., TRAVERS BuxtToy. 

51 Denison House, Vaurhall Bridge Road, S.W. 

[We are extremely glad to print this encouraging report 
of the opening of Mr. Burtt’s campaign in the United 
States. We may note that it is being energetically backed 
by Leslie’s Weekly, a leading illustrated journal that has 
been for fifty years opposed to slavery in any form.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 





CARLYLE’S FIRST LOVE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”} 


Srr,— Will you allow me to remark that, in your issue of 
October 9th, your reviewer does not reproduce with any degree 
of exactness my discussion of the claims of “Kitty” Kirk- 
patrick as the “ Blumine” original when he states that I allude to, 
but disregard, Mr. George Strachey’s Nineteenth Century article, 
because apparently it does not agree with my view of the case! 
So far from disregarding this article, I consider it directly (by 
peinting out one serious error in Mr. Strachey’s claim) and 
indirectly (by exact references to Mr. Alexander Carlyle’s full 
discussion of the article)}—in some detail—and then, as you say, 
“dismiss” the claimant with the sentence which you quote m 
part: “There is not one atom of evidence to show that Carlyle 
was at any time in love with Kitty Kirkpatrick,” &¢. Your 
reviewer attempts to make mo deny Carlyle’s “fondness for 
‘Kitty, ” which can hardly be twisted into a paraphrase of this 
quotation. 

I incline the more to think your reviewer unconversant with 
Mr. Carlyle’s discussion (as well as with the details of “Sartor 
Resartus ”), since nowhere in “Sartor” is Blumine “ described as 
the ‘many-tinted Aurora,’”—I am, Sir, &c., 

3 Rue Soufflot, Paris, R. C. ARcHIBALD. 

[Perhaps the best answer to Mr. Archibald’s remonstrance is to 
give the quotation from “Sartor” (chap. 5, “Romance”) :—“ Such 
was the element they [Blumine and Teufelsdréckh] now lived in; 
in such a many-tinted, radiant Aurora, and by this fairest of 
Orient Light-bringers must our Friend be blandished, and the new 
Apocalypse of Nature unrolled to him, Fairest Blumine!”—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





AN APPEAL TO COLLECTORS, 
(To rue Eprror or tax “Srectator.”] 
Srm,—I am collecting materials with a view to helping the Comité 
d’Initiative de Provins and the Société d’Archéologie do Seine et 
Marne, who wish to know dates and details when Provins was 
the possession of the English, and where archival manuscripts 
relating to these may be consulted and copied. Such manuscripts 
may be under the rubric of Provins, Champagne, or La Brie, or may 
have become the property of a private collector. In this case 
would the owner kindly help me in my quest? I shall be much 
obliged for any assistance that the readers of the Spectator may be 
able to afford me at the subjoined address.—I am, Sir, &c., 
85 Paulton’s Square, Chelsea, 8.W, A. Turron, 
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have received the following contributions in answer to the 


Ls al of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, on 
sept of the deputation to the United States :— 
dy Hooker... -- +» £1 1 0] Home-Ruler ... oe «=— owe 1 1 OOO 
i 73 Gibb ... wee ~. 1 0 0| W. Arthur Lupton .., ~~ O11 6 
ar Buckley ra we 010 0} Mrs. Olive C. Burton eve 1 k. 0 
isses Ell w. = w 5 0 OIE. MBE a_ o 010 0 
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5 Sey Anon, Scotland ita? hae eee 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “ Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 


view is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY, 


DIRGE., 
You that were 
So free-hearted and so fair, 
Made for life and air, 
Now to lie where no man’s lore 
Can restore 
You that were, and are no more! 





Ne’er again 
Death may bring such burning pain 
As devoured my brain 
When they told me you had died, 
Ere a bride, 
You so young and morning-eyed. 
WaLtTeR HEADLAM. 


BOOKS. 
A. Ane 
BYRON: THE LAST PHASK.* 
Mr. Epecumbe’s book, whether or not we accept all his 
conclusions, is one of great interest for all students of 
Byron. It is the work of a genuine expert who knows the 
period intimately, and who, further, has the right dis- 
criminating admiration for his subject. We are all a little 
tired of studies in Byron which are either wild eulogy or wild 
condemnation. The book falls into two parts, the first of 
which describes his last days in Italy and Greece, and the 
second discusses the eternal question of his relations with 
his wife. Most readers will share our preference for the 
former section, which, indeed, casts much new light upon 
the most heroic part of an amazing career. We see 
Byron in Pisa, starving himself to preserve his figure, 
and arguing as a Christian apologist with Shelley, who 
laboured “to eradicate from his great mind the delusions of 
Christianity”; receiving Leigh Hunt and his family at 
Leghorn, and losing his temper deplorably in the process ; 
living with the Countess Guiccioli in a union which he declared 
“had all of marriage but the forms”; and always and every- 
where hungering for a different life, for some strenuous cause 
into which he could fling his soul. Like all true poets, and 
especially like his idol, Sir Walter Scott, he longed for an 
active career. The man, as Mr. Edgcumbe says, was now, 
morally, ascending. He had sloughed much of the frivolity 
and pose of his youth; his volcanic passions were better under 
control; suffering bad made bim more humane and more 
gentle. At this spiritual crisis came the call from Greece, 
and the last act of the drama began. This last act 
is indeed the true apologia for the man, for all that 
was greatest in him shone clear as the sky darkened. 
For one thing, he showed remarkable practical talents. He 
kept order among his wild Suliotes, and tactfully and 
firmly settled the quarrels of the Greek Committees. He 
was hampered by visionaries who wished to free Greece 
by circulating the works of Jeremy Bentham, and by a 
London Committee which persisted in sending out Bibles and 
printing-presses instead of guns. In these difficult paths 
Byron walked surely and wisely. He proved himself an 
excellent commander, a skilful diplomatist, and a man 
regardless of personal danger. He was also singularly 








humane, and did much to prevent atrocities. His treatment 
of Turkish prisoners was worthy of the best traditions of 
England. Moreover, he showed no personal ambition, though 
he might well have made himself dictator. “I am not come 
here in search of adventures,” he said, “ but to assist the 
regeneration of a nation, whose very debasement makes it 
more honourable to become their friend.” The shadow of 
impending fate hangs over these last days, The old capricious 
Byron is almost gone, and the new man, patient, hardy, and 
merciful, seems to have already begun to put off the garment 
of mortality. Weakened with toil and poor living, in a house 
barely weather-tight, he is stricken by fever, and speedily is 
beyond earthly help. “ Eternity and space are before me,” 
he murmured a few hours before his death, “but on this 
subject, thank God, Iam happy and at ease.” That death- 
bed in the rain will live in men’s memories when all but the 
best of his poetry is forgotten. Mr. Edgcumbe traces every 
detail of these last days, and his chapters are a worthy 
contribution to that true and final Life of Byron which 
still remains to be written. 

On his deathbed Byron spoke some incoherent words 
which he apparently intended as an explanation of the 
tragedy of his married life. The watchers could make 
nothing of them, so the confession for us remains un- 
spoken. In the latter part of his book it is Mr, Edgcumbe's 
aim to clear up this mystery. A few years ago the late 
Lord Lovelace, who was in possession of his grandmother 
Lady Byron's papers, wrote a book called Astarte, in which he 
expounded the reasons for Byron’s separation from his wife. 
The book was issued privately as a family document, and a 
very few copies were given to students of Byron and personal 
friends of the author. We gravely doubt the wisdom of 
replying to an argument stated in a strictly private work by 
a book such as Mr. Edgcumbe’s, published in the ordinary 
way. The subject is not a pleasant one, and we should have 
thought that the proper retort was some private brochure 
for students. Further, Mr. Edgcumbe is in the same 
difficulty as Lord Lovelace. Only a selection from the papers 
was published in Astarte—enough, in Lord Lovelace’s opinion, 
to prove his case—and the rest of the argument was an 
analogical one from references in the poems. We agree with 
Mr. Edgeumbe that Astarte contained no final document, 
nothing, that is to say, which might not conceivably be capable 
of a different interpretation. But Mr. Edgcumbe, too, pub- 
lishes no final document. He also works by analogy, 
from references in published letters and allusions in 
the poems. He claims that his interpretation is the more 
probable, but, like Lord Lovelace, he also claims to have final 
proofs which he does not publish. In his preface he regrets 
“being unable more precisely to indicate the source of 
information embodied in the concluding portions of the work. 
The reader may test the value of my statements by the light 
of citations which seem amply to confirm them.” No doubt 
Mr. Edgeumbe has good reasons for this course, but we would 
point out that the result is to leave the question in the sphere 
of conflicting probabilities. His evidence is not final any 
more than Lord Lovelace’s, and we are bound to think his tone 
of angry denunciation against the author of Astarte wholly 
unjustified. Some lady's reputation was bound to suffer, and 
if Lord Lovelace assailed the character of Mrs. Leigh (as many 
had done before him), Mr. Edgcumbe takes away the character 
of Mary Chaworth, which has hitherto been unblemished. It 
is not a cheerful subject, but since Mr. Edgeumbe has chosen 
to give it full publicity it is necessary to glance at the two 
theories. 

According to Lord Lovelace, Byron previous to his 
marriage had had an intrigue with his half-sister, Augusta 
Leigh, and the child, Medora, was his own. This of course 
was the scandal circulated by Lady Caroline Lamb and 
others, and Lady Byron soon came to hear of it. Her 
knowledge of the fact made any reconciliation with Byron 
impossible for her, the more so as Mrs. Leigh, if she 
did not actually confess, encouraged her in the belief, 
and showed passionate letters from Byron in Venice 
addressed to her. Primd facie it looks as if Lord 
Lovelace had strong circumstantial evidence in support 
of his case; and we know that various contemporaries, 
including Dr. Lushington, shared Lady Byron's view. But 
Mr. Edgeumbe has another explanation. Byron had all 
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Chaworth; and in the summer of 1813, when she was 
living in great unhappiness apart from her husband, they 
renewed their intimacy. A child was born, the Medora whom 
he persuaded Mrs. Leigh to adopt, binding her to keep the 
secret at all costs. This Mrs. Leigh did, and bore years of 
undeserved obloquy rather than betray her trust. To 
prevent a public investigation into his conduct prior to his 
marriage, which would have revealed the story, Byron in 
1816, though perfectly innocent of the charge actually brought 
against him, consented to a separation from his wife. Mrs. 
Leigh kept her promise gallantly, but in order to torment 
Lady Byron, whom she had good cause to hate, she used to 
show letters to Mary which Byron sent through her, and 
pretend that they were addressed to herself. Hence Lord 
Lovelace’s evidence! The result was that all the suspicion 
centred on Mrs. Leigh, and no whisper of the real story had 
ever been heard till Mr. Edgeumbe divulged it. 

The proof, as we have said, cannot be final, and we can only 
estimate the relative probability of the “cross-bearings,” as 
sailors say, which he and Lord Lovelace set forth. Often he 
falls into the error which he imputes to his opponent, and 
finds occult references in the poems which to the ordinary 
mind must seem more than dubious. But some of his 
evidence is striking. We can only instance one or two 
points. There is a letter to Mrs. Leigh written in November, 
1813, in which Byron admits that something had gone wrong 
in the summer. “It is not Lady Caroline, nor Lady Oxford, 
but perhaps you may guess, and if you do, do not tell” 
Again, Mrs. Leigh’s letters to Hodgson (who knew the story, 
whatever it was) during the negotiations about divorce 
certainly read much more like those of an impartial 
spectator than those of a protagonist in the tragedy. Then 
the references in Manfred, on which Lord Lovelace dwells 
strongly, as to the common blood which was in the veins of 
the poet and the lady would apply to Mary Chaworth, who 
was a relation. It is plain that Mrs. Leigh made no explicit 
documentary confession of guilt, and the implications which 
Lady Byron drew from her are consistent with loyalty to 
Byron’s secret and a scheme of revenge upon his wife. The 
letters which Mrs. Clermont found in Byron’s desk may have 
been written to Mary, and not to Augusta. The letter of 
1819 from Venice, which Augusta led Lady Byron to believe 
was addressed to her, is more intelligible if addressed 
to Mary, for there is one sentence in which Byron declares 
that the reason of his affection for a certain Venetian 
was that “she was called »’ and we know that Segati’s 
name was “Marianna.” Moreover, his letters to his sister 
at the same period are so commonplace and unsentimental 
that it is difficult to believe that all were addressed to the 
same person. We have not space to pursue the matter 
further, but Mr. Edgeumbe has achieved one of his 
ends; he has cast doubt upon some of Lord Lovelace’s 
arguments from probability. Negatively he has made out 
a case; positively he has given no direct evidence to 
connect Mary Chaworth with Medora. The matter there- 
fore stands “not proven” on both sides, and must remain 
so unless Mr. Edgcumbe develops his positive evidence, or 
further extracts are published from the Lovelace Papers. 
We would only add that Mr. Edgcumbe’s theory would have 
us believe that Mrs. Leigh had a genius for self-sacrifice 
which seems almost inhuman. So far as the reputation 
of Byron is concerned, there is little to choose. The 
man who,would saddle his sister for life with undeserved 
odium to cover the consequences of his sin had monstrous 
deeps of selfishness in him. We prefer to dwell on the 
last and noblest phase, which is the real interest of 
Mr. Edgeumbe’s book. 





THE SOUL OF A TURK.* 
Mrs. DE Bunsen has a thesis to prove—that a countless 
number of religious beliefs and practices all over the world 
are to be traced back to a common origin—and, hardly ever 
letting this thesis slip from ber grasp, she has imported a 
unity into this collection of highly varied sketches. There 
is nothing here a Christian need be afraid of; rather the 
Christian whose faith rests as much on the historical view as 
on instinct will rejoice to think that Christianity has been 
able to gather up, illumine, and sanctify what had guided 
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good men in the remote past. That does not, perhaps 
represent our fathers’ conception of their religion; but if it 
were not possible to reconcile the tolerance which must needs 
emerge from the modern study of comparative religion 
Christianity would not possess its glory of perfect applica. 
bility to all time. Bradlaugh used to say, “ Religions do not 
die—they change,” which was the sceptic’s gioss on the truth 
that progressive knowledge is provided for in Christianity. 
Neo-Platonism beat in vain against the Christian Church 
because it had not the divine spark, but Christianity itself 
appears only broader and grander when it performs the 
similar philosophic task of reinterpreting what existed 
before. Christ was professedly a reinterpreter of the Law. 
Who need shrink from the assertion that Christians haye 
been able to inform even pagan customs with a radiant 
meaning? Mrs. de Bunsen suggests a similarity between 
the Good Friday ceremonies at the Holy Sepulchre and the 
mourning for Hussein, and finds that the worship of Adonis jg 
perpetuated in form in both Syrian and Italian Christianity. 
These are only examples. The basis of all religion is an 
elementary human need. -If that be proved, so much the 
better. Mrs. de Bunsen has the honour of adding something 
to the researches of. Dr. Frazer. 

Although Mrs. de Bunsen’s intellectual interest lies chiefly 
in these studies of comparative religion, her book is a delight. 
fully written narrative of adventurous travel. Our readers will 
remember the publication some twelve months ago of By Desert 
Ways to Baghdad, by Mrs. Roland Wilkins. Mrs. Wilkins 
was the companion of Mrs. de Bunsen in the most risky of 
the five journeys about which Mrs. de Bunsen has something 
to say here. It is amusing to notice how the two authors 
have handled their experiences so that there is no poaching; 
but indeed the scheme of Mrs. de Bunsen’s book is very 
different from the other. For insight and sympathy with 
the Oriental mind we have not read anything better than 
these pages for a long time. Mrs. de Bunsen made herself 
“prisoner of her own language,” and struggled with Turkish 
till she had a working knowledge of it. No dragoman ever 
intervened between her and the souls of the people she met. 
The first sketch, “The Soul of a Turk,” is a beautiful 
analysis of the life of the Albanian Turk, Hassan, who acted 
as bodyguard to the ladies! There was something in Hassan’s 
nature which was derived from his Christian ancestors, and 
the formalism of orthodox Mohammedanism was terribly 
unsatisfying to him. At heart he was a mystic. He was 
nearly claimed as a convert by an itinerant Dervish, but he 
fell away from all religious feeling when his life was blighted 
by the loss of his two sons. A partial revelation of the 
workings of Christianity as seen in the life of an English 
“milord” for whose justice, firmness, and power of pity he 
had conceived an admiration, and again in the simple 
Christian narrative set before him by Mrs. de Bunsen, bring 
him almost to the threshold of Christianity. It is the child- 
like element in Christianity which gives Hassan strength 
once more to gaze affectionately upon children without 
inwardly cursing Allah for the loss of his own. Some 
missionaries have not achieved more in years than Mrs. de 
Bunsen achieved in those moments when she led Hassan’s 
thoughts to the meaning of Bethlehem. The grace and 
delicacy of this sketch are remarkable. We must quote a 
passage in which it is related how Hassan observed, and was 
puzzled by, the behaviour of the English “milord” whom he 
accompanied on a shooting expedition :— 

“But what struck Hassan most was the character of the 
Englishman. The great, strong, lean man, with his long lanky 
legs, his huge nose and mouth, his powerful frame, his rough 
home-spun coat, appealed irresistibly to the son of the Albanian 
chieftains. He looked like a man who could slay his enemies, and 
was equal in strength to two ordinary men. Hassan liked his 
haughty imperious ways, the inflexible justice he meted out to his 
servants. Ina land where wealth is synonymous with cruelty and 
oppression, the stainless honesty and justice of the great strong 
man appealed strangely to Hassan. His hatred of cruelty too 
amazed him. One day one of the muleteers was kicking a lame 
mule which could get up no more under its enormous load. The 
Englishman came out of his tent with his riding-whip, got hold of 
the man by the neck, and thrashed him in full view of all the 
camp and of the mudir (governor) of the place himself, who had 
come to pay his call. The muleteer was a Moslem, and it is sheer 
madness in Turkey for a Christian of whatever race to lay hands 
on a Turk, but the great man never paused for a second when he 
had made up his mind to anything. He would consult neither 
means, nationality, nor religion. He feared no man, sometimes, 
Hassan thought, not even Allah. Yet he served a god of a sort— 
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atent. This justice, this honesty, this hatred of cruelty, 
these but his god—a god too who demanded an absolute 
He swept all other gods before him. Hassan had a 


that was Pp 
what were 
devotion ? 


vague 


mule the Englishman would have thrashed him. Yet this fearless 


chastisement of cruelty, this lordly indifference to local prejudices 
and ail possible consequences, even the entanglement of the 
‘Turkish law-courts, when helplessness or suffering were at stake, 
seemed not incompatible, for the Englishman, with a supreme and 
- ermastering desire to take the life of wild animals. To stalk 
the stags or wild sheep of the mountains with tireless persistency, 
this seemed to be the main object of the Englishman s life. Yet 
even here an all-compelling pity for pain in any form continually 
checked and thwarted him. On one occasion a female moujlon 
was wounded and got away. The Englishman gave himself 
neither food nor rest till, late at night, himself worn out, he had 
tracked the beast to its hiding-place and despatched it with a 
bullet. Pity had driven him forth, relentless, overwhelming, and 
Pity was his god. But it was difficult for the peasant Turks to 
understand this trait in the Englishman’s character when they 
saw it applied to their own women. The camp was moving 
up a valley one day to pitch at a spring higher up. The camp 
furniture was piled up in the arabas, the men were walking 
or riding in turns on the donkeys. On the steepest part of 
the path they passed a woman carrying an enormous load 
of sticks on her back. Behind her walked a man, unloaded, 
who urged on her stumbling steps with oaths. The Englishman 
was walking himself, the loose limbs under the shabby coat cover- 
ing the ground with amazing speed. His eyes were on the ground 
as if he saw nothing, yet all the time no detail escaped him. He 
had seen the toiling woman with her load. She was only a peasant 
woman, not young, very wrinkled, smelling of cnions and the dirt 
His face changed as he watched the couple for an 
instant. The peasant Turk who walked behind the woman was 
afraid of that look. But the Englishman pushed past him, giving 
him a thrust with his elbow that sent him staggering among the 
rocks. Then he strode on to the woman, and since he was so full 
f rage and anger the man expected he would do the same to her, 
but the hand he laid on her shoulder was gentle though peremp- 
tory. Startled, she paused and dropped her burden. With a 
strength he seldom displayed he heaved her load on to his own 
shoulders, and ahead of them all he strode up the mountain-side. 
Now Hassan, who pondered deeply, but thought slowly, realised 
that these things the Englishman did were done in response to 
some religious impulse. He never saw him pray indeed, nor even 
go to church, but the force which impelled this anger, this 
indignation, this intense pity for suffering, he recognised as the 
force of religion. The conscience the Englishman obeyed was 
lord of his life, it admitted of no appeal. Many of his virtues 
were readily appreciated by Moslems, for they were the special 
virtues the Koran extolled—for instance, unswerving honesty in 
lealing with one’s fellow-men. Once, through ignorance of the 
local money value of a metallik (a copper coin), the Englishman 
had given too little change by a halfpenny to a man who had 
demanded toll at a bridge in Eregli. 
protested, but they all did that, and the Englishman had swept 
him aside with his usual imperiousness. That night, after con- 
sultation with his guide-book, he discovered the exact value of the 
coin, The camp was eight miles from Eregli, and the next day, 
Sunday, was set apart for rest. It was a broiling day, but the 
Englishman must needs walk into Eregli himself to rectify the 
fault.” 

Mrs. de Bunsen travelled down the Tigris on a raft, and did 
not escape the usual attentions of a party of armed robbers, 
Few rafts cover the whole distance from Diarbekr to Mosul 
without being fired on. But Mrs. de Bunsen and Mrs. 
Wilkins, through the expedients of putting on their English 
hats and of having announcements of their nationality shouted 
to the bank, were allowed to pass unscathed. Mr. David 
Fraser tells in his last book, The Short Cut to India, a more 
unpleasant experience which he had at about the same part of 
the Tigris. So far is the Constitution from settling this 
quarter of the Turkish Empire that the steamers plying from 
Baghdad were recently carrying troops to repulse the frequent 
attacks made on them. 

At certain towns Mrs. de Bunsen’s lot was cast in pleasant 
places, as it was supposed that she was a Royal Princess. 
Her maiden name, Miss Victoria Buxton, was responsible for 
this convenient misunderstanding :— 

“The message of the Vali of Adana took the form of an inquiry 
for the ‘health of the Royal Princesses and their father, His 
Majesty the King of Switzerland.’ The problem of our Helvetian 
origin was never solved; but we there discovered that a report, 
asserting our close connection with the Royal Family of England, 
was being freely circulated in the Empire. A visiting-card bear- 
mg my name and address—‘ Miss Victoria Buxton, 2 Prince’s 
Gate, London ’—was responsible for the myth. Was not ‘Victoria’ 
the name of the Royal House of England? Was not ‘Princess’ 
4 sufficiently obvious title? And what was ‘Gate’ but a further 
titlk—Royal Highness, in short? Henceforth to the official world 
of Turkey I was ‘ Princess Victoria.’ As such I was introduced 
by Vali to Vali, and we were received with royal honours at town 
after town.” 


The worst experience Mrs. de Bunsen had was when her party 
entered the town of Samarra without knowing where they 
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feeling that if the very Prophet himself had kicked the lame | 


The man had whined and | 
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| were and were attacked by a fanatical mob. Samarra is one 





of the most sacred towns of the Shiahs, and a Christian might 
as well look for a pleasant reception at Mecca. Mrs. de Bunsen 
is so careful a writer that she is not easily to be found 
tripping. But surely she adopts a popular error when she 
speaks of the green turban as distinguishing those who have 
made the journey to Mecca instead of as distinguishing the 
descendants of the Prophet. We thoroughly commend this 
book to every one who enjoys following the travels of a 
plucky, entertaining, and exceptionally intelligent woman. 





THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR.—GERMAN OFFICIAL 
ACCOUNT.* 

“Tr was not at Mukden or Tsushima that the Russians lost 
the campaign; they had lost it already at Liao-yang.” With 
these words the historians of the German General Staff bring 
to a close their account of the first really great battle of 
the Russo-Japanese War. That they are right hardly admits 
of doubt, and for that reason, if for no other, the first of 
the three tremendous struggles, Liao-yang, the Sha Ho, 
and Mukden, will probably be more deeply studied as time 
goes on than any other period of the campaign. Mr. Karl 
von Donat’s translation is the latest addition to our know- 
ledge of this battle, and it is scarcely necessary to say, 
considering the source from which it comes, that it is a work 
of great value. It is characterised by all the thoroughness 
which we have learnt to expect from the German General 
Staff, and is at the same time extremely readable. The 
problems which arose as the battle developed are well and 
clearly set forth, and the admirable chapter of comments 
which “are only meant to stimulate, without claiming to be 
correct and free from objections,” will provide material for 
discussions for many a long day. 

In one point alone this volume is, perhaps, open to criticism ; 
namely, with regard to the period included under the title. 
The previous instalment of the translation carried the story 
of the war as far as August 28th, 1904. This new volume 
opens on the 29th, a day of comparative rest, and treats 
Liao-yang as a five days’ battle only. A more natural arrange- 
ment would have been to terminate the second volume on 
22nd, and to date the commencement of the battle 


23rd, the day on which the Japanese Guard Division 


“VJ 


August 
from the 
moved forward from the camps it had occupied for the 
previous three weeks. The story consequently lacks com- 
pleteness, or rather it begins in the middle, and the most 
difficult situation in which Oyama was placed at any period of 
the campaign is not discussed. 

When reviewing the earlier portions of this history, it was 
pointed out that the reinforcements which reached Mukden 
from Europe during the closing days of July and the month 
of August gave Kuropatkin a decided numerical superiority 
over his antagonist, and that the Japanese commander then 
found himself placed in an extremely awkward position. From 
the first his intention, founded upon the teaching of the German 
school in which he had been brought up, had been to fight an 
enveloping battle at Liao-yang. But the Germans base their 
plans upon the assumption that they will be able to place in 
the field more men than their enemy. In Oyama’s case the 
failure to capture Port Arthur by a coup de main deprived 
him of this element of success, and on August 29th he had 
to choose between continuing his enveloping movement 
in spite of his inferiority of force or abandoning his 
original plan of campaign. Vol. II. of the German Official 
History closed with the problem. The solution was left 
for Vol. III. 

In war an indifferent plan if steadily pursued may possibly 
prove successful, but vacillation is always fatal. The original 
Japanese scheme was very far from being an indifferent one, 
but the unexpected resistance at Port Arthur kept General 
Nogi’s army engaged in the Kuan-tung Peninsula when its 
assistance was urgently needed elsewhere. Moreover, for 
reasons which need not be discussed here, the advance of 
the First, Second, and Fourth Japanese Armies had been 
much slower than intended. In such circumstances the 
Japanese Commander-in-Chief might well have been forgiven 
had he decided that without the Third Army the risk of defeat 
was too great. A less determined commander would almost 
certainly have done so; but Oyama and his Staff had studied 
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war under teachers who have long since realised that the only 
excuse for abandoning a plan of campaign is defeat in battle. 
A long series of successes had increased the moral of the 
Japanese, and on August 30th every man in the three 
armies marched to the attack of the Russian position in full 
confidence that, no matter what odds were against him, he 
would prove victorious in the end. 

The first two days were spent in fruitless endeavours to turn 

the Russians off a line of heights which the skill of General 
Velichko had rendered well-nigh impregnable. On the evening 
of the 30th General Danilov reported that 
“the Japanese have abandoned the foremost height they had 
captured this morning. Numerous assaults of the Japanese have 
been repulsed on our left wing. The losses are enormous, but more 
so the pluck of all. All are convinced we shall never retire. 
To every one in the position General Kuropatkin’s telegram 
{announcing the defeat of the first general attack upon Port 
Arthur] was read. All are shouting hurrah; I am shouting 
hurrah too!” 
Within a few hours of the receipt of this inspiriting message 
General Kuropatkin heard that during the night of 
August 30th-3lst Kuroki had crossed to the right bank of 
the Tai-tze River with a considerable force. The possibility 
of such a line of action had been foreseen by the Russian 
General, who had also realised that it would afford him an 
opportunity for striking either eastward or southward at 
isolated portions of the enemy. After due consideration he 
decided to attack Kuroki. On the morning of the 3lst he 
drew up his fatal “ Disposition No. 3 for the Manchurian 
Army,” and by nightfall the undefeated Russian soldiers 
were falling back to the walls of Liao-yang. 

When the German Official History of this battle was written 
Kuropatkin’s own account had not been published. In it he 
explains his action on the ground that General Kuroki, at 
the head of not less than sixty-five thousand men, a perfectly 
impossible estimate, was threatening his left flank. A more 
probable explanation, and one which accords thoroughly with 
his leadership, is given in a telegram to St. Petersburg, which 
concludes by saying that “there was undoubtedly the danger 
of Kuroki pushing against our rearward communications. 
It seemed, therefore, to be the main task of the Army to 
secure its rearward communications.” In other words, the 
first duty of the Russian army was, in the opinion of its 
commander, to safeguard its line of retreat. The ruling 
principle of Kuropatkin’s generalship could not be more 
concisely expressed. 

The reasons which induced Kuroki to cross the Tai-tze 
when he did is one of the questions of the war which still 
lack an answer.. There seems to be no doubt that somehow 
or other he was misled into the belief that the Russians 
had already begun to retreat, and that if victory was to be 
made decisive there was no time to lose. His impetuosity 
was to cause him many anxious moments. Throughout 
September Ist and 2nd the Second and Twelfth Japanese 
Divisions, with General Umezawa’s reserve brigade, were 
exposed to the attack of vastly superior numbers, and for 
a time it looked as though “he had bitten off more than he 
could chew.” His difficulty was, in fact, exactly that which 
had confronted the Commander-in-Chief two days earlier; 
and it was met in exactly the same way, namely, by going on. 
When another man would have stood upon the defensive, 
Kuroki pushed in an attack; if not at one point, then at 
another. By a piece of well-deserved, though unforeseen, 
good fortune, Orlov’s brigade, which was threatening the 
Japanese right flank, was shattered, and by the morning of 
September 3rd Kuropatkin had had enough. The word was 
given to retreat to Mukden, and two days later the Russian 
armies crossed the Sha Ho, leaving behind them an enemy 
who was too much exhausted to pursue. 

This tremendous battle therefore resolves itself into four 
distinct phases: Oyama’s attack, Kuroki’s crossing of the 
Tai-tze, Kuropatkin’s counterstroke, and the final retreat. 
It forms, indeed, a very epitome of battle tactics on the 
grand scale; and it is difficult to recall any occasion in the 
history of warfare when a commander has had a finer 
opportunity for the display of his genius than was offered 
to Kuropatkin on the last day of August, 1904. It was 
essentially an instance of a battle being won and lost by the 
characters of the commanders rather than by organisation, 
training, or equipment. From the first Oyama hardly held a 
single battalion in reserve; at the end the Third Siberian 





re 
Corps was still comparatively fresh, but the campaign ag wel] 
as the battle had been lost. 

The German Official History gives undoubtedly the best 
account which has yet appeared of this great struggle, and no 
student of war should neglect it. Unfortunately, the trans. 
lation leaves something to be desired, and much might have 
been done to render the maps more suitable for English 
readers. The scales of distance are in kilométres, but the 
heights are shown in sajens, the Russian equivalent to seyey 
English feet, a troublesome measurement at any time, ang 
doubly so when there is no intimation of the fact. These are, 
however, comparatively minor details, and detract but little 
from the general excellence of the work. 





JOHN DEE* 
THE career of John Dee as revealed by Miss Fell Smith is g 
striking example of the versatility of the Elizabethan man of 
science. It is as an alchemist and astrologer that Dee js 
remembered to-day. But Miss Smith presents him in turn 
as an authority upon logic, mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, 
history, and navigation. He might well be described as 
social reformer. He was an engineer: for while he was at 
Cambridge he invented the mechanism for the flying scarab 
in a performance of Aristophanes’s Paz. He was even a poet, 
and addressed a truly Elizabethan petition to the House of 
Commons in five four-lined stanzas, of which the first is as 
follows :— 
“The Honor due unto you all, 

And reverence to you each one, 

I do first yeeld most speciall ; 

Grant me this time to heare my mone.” 
In fact it was not until he was over fifty that Dee began 
his famous experiments in crystal-gazing, which, moreover, 
lasted for only seven years. Yet Miss Smith, in spite of 
her repeated protests against the popular view of Dee as a 
mere necromancer, devotes almost half of her volume to an 
account of these experiments. A greater emphasis upon the 
practical side of his life would have made the book more 
interesting to modern readers. 

Dee’s reputation for learning gained for him the spezial 
favour of Queen Elizabeth. It was he who decided upon 
January 14th as a day auspicious for her coronation; and it 
was he who was able to calm the upresr at Court on the 
sensational occasion of the discovery in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
of a wax image of her Majesty pierced through the breast 
by a pin. But their intercourse was not merely professional. 
Dee had a standing invitation to the Royal palace, and the 
Queen while riding out used frequently to stop at his house 
in Mortlake and have a glimpse of some marvellous astro- 
nomical instrument or ancient manuscript. These visits may 
well have been a cause of uneasiness, for if Elizabeth was 
kind at heart, she inherited an overpowering egoism. By an 
unfortunate coincidence, she arrived one day only a few hours 
after the burial of Dee's first wife. She was not in the 
least put out, however, but immediately asked to be shown 
her host’s “wonderful convex mirror, admired the distorted 
image of herself, and finally rode away amused and merry, 
leaving the philosopher’s distress,” Miss Fell Smith cheerfully 
adds, “assuaged for the moment by such gracious marks of 
royal interest and favour.” In matters of finance the “royal 
interest ” was less easily obtained ; and Dee spent many years 
in vainly begging for some permanent post as the reward of 
his services. He relates in his diary how on one occasion the 
Queen promised “she wold send me an hundred angells to 
kepe my Christmas withall. Next day, December 4, the 
Queen’s Majestie called for me at my dore, circa 3} a meridie, 
as she passed by.” Dee ventured to remind her of the promise, 
whereupon “she graciously putting down her mask did say 
with mery chere, ‘I thank thee, Dee. There was never promise 
made but it was broken or kept.’” 

At Elizabeth’s Court Dee became acquainted with most of 
the celebrities of the day, and in his diary such entries as 
this are frequent:—“1577. Jan. 16. The Earl of Leicester, 
Mr. Philip Sidney and Mr. Dyer, etc., came to my house.” 
But he was especially intimate with the great navigators 
and sea-captains. It was perhaps this fact, or, more 
probably, the general enthusiasm for the Navy then 
spreading over England, which led Dee to write the 
four-volume treatise upon General and Rare Memorials 





* John Dee (1527-1008). By Charlotte Fell Smith. With Portrait and Illus- 
trations. London; A, Constable and Co, [10s, 6d, net.] 
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ayning to the perfect art of Navigation. In this work he 

Gilates upon the importance to England of her sea power, 
which must not be used as a weapon of offence, but for the 

reservation of peace, “ for we must keep our own hands and 
pearts from doing or intending injury to any foreigner on sea 
or land.” He demands also the establishment of a “ Petty 

Navy Royall,” whose functions (as distinet from those of the 
Grand Navy) are obscure. It seems partly designed as a sort 
of relief works, for “ hundreds of lusty handsome men will 
this way be well occupied and have needful maintenance, 
which now are idle or want sustenance, or both.” Dee's 
knowledge of seamanship was purely academic, and the value 
of his criticisms must have seemed doubtful, especially to 
the men who were upon the point of defeating the Spanish 
Armada. His small contribution to Army reform shows, 
however, that he could be practical. Every officer, he says, 
should bear “an astronomical staffe commodiously framed 
for carriage and use, and may wonderfully help himself 
by perspective glasses.” But his two most remarkable 
schemes of reform were connected with very different 
subjects. The first was a suggestion for establishing a 
national library, in favour of which he petitioned Queen 
Mary nearly fifty years before the foundation of the Bodleian. 
The second was for the adoption in England of the reformed 
calendar which had lately been accepted in all Roman 
Catholic countries. But neither of these projects was 
destined to be carried into effect until two centuries later. 

Absorbed in such subjects as these, Dee lived for fifty-three 
years before he began to feel the attraction of obscurer 
questions, and to realise, like a more celebrated doctor, that 
“q sound magician is a demigod.” He had made a few 
experiments in crystal-gazing, but they seem to have been 
unsuccessful, until there arrived one day at his house in 
Mortlake the romantic character who was to change the whole 
course of his life. Edward Kelly was still a young man; but 
he had already been through many adventures, which included 
an accusation of “body-snatching” and a conviction of 
forgery. He offered Dee his services as a medium; after a 
short trial the offer was accepted, and by this means Dee was 
for many years in daily communication with the world of 
spirits. A discussion of the phenomena at the present day 
would, owing to the lack of evidence, prove hopelessly sterile. 
Miss Fell Smith does not attempt one. She contents herself 
with reproducing in a rather fragmentary way Dee’s own 
account of the “actions.” The very method of communicating 
is obscure. Kelly apparently saw the “angels” in the crystal 
(though they sometimes stepped out into the room) and 
reported to Dee their appearance and words. Dee himself 
seems never to have seen or heard them directly. The question, 
therefore, resolves itself into a discussion of Kelly's psychology. 
Was he a genuine automatist, or a fraud? There is some 
reason to think that in the earlier experiments he was 
speaking the truth. He appears to have been really alarmed 
by some of the apparitions, and to have been really bored by 
some of their speeches. And he gained very little from his 
relations with Dee: during almost the whole of them he 
was wandering with him over the Continent of Europe in 
the most miserable poverty. But in the end Kelly forfeited 
every vestige of honesty, threw off his connexion with Dee, 
abandoned the unprofitable business of scrying, and set 
himself up as a successful alchemist. The rest of his career 
was meteoric, and reached its climax in his being created a 
“Baron of the Kingdom of Boemia” and in his subsequent 
imprisonment and mysterious death in the Castle of Piirglitz. 
After this episode Dee returned to the quiet of his house in 
Mortlake. 

All through his life, from the moment when he invented 
his flying beetle for the Cambridge Greek play, Dee was 
pursued by accusations of conjuring and magic. He was 
constantly protesting against this “fowle sklander,” and his 
amazing petition to Parliament, which has already been 
quoted, is upon this very subject. These violent protests 
seem at first sight a little out of place, for, from his own 
accounts, it is clear that he believed himself to have witnessed 
the transmutation of metals, and to have held continual 
intercourse with spirits. What more could be expected from 
the most complete magician? But to regard Dee as a 
magician would involve an entire misunderstanding of his 
character. Alchemy, in his view, did not necessarily imply 
anything supernatural. The transmutation of copper into 








gold was to him a more difficult, but not a more inexplicable, 
process than many of the condensings and precipitations with 
which he was familiar. The magician with his spells raises 
spirits, and compels them by force to do as he bids them. Dee's 
relations with the “angels” were very different. They 
appeared to him only as the result of earnest prayer; what 
he asked from them was guidance, not obedience. And 
although they gave him especial help in questions connected 
with alchemy, they were always ready with advice upon more 
intimate matters. Dee found in the “angels,” as Stainton 
Moses found in his “spirit guides,” a very real, even though 
a mistaken, part of his religious life. Such an attitude may 
not perhaps command the sympathies of the modern reader; 
it is rather by the little events of Dee’s domestic life that he 
will be attracted. These few sentences from a letter to his 
son’s schoolmaster at the beginning of a new term will affect 
him more than all the invocations to Annael and Il and 
Madimi :— 

“Worshipfull Sir. I have here returned your scholer unto your 
jurisdiction, beseeching you to shew your charitable affection 
towards him...... Syr, my wife hath delivered unto him some 
more apparayle and furniture in a little chest with lock and key, 
yea, and with some towales to wype his face on after the morning 
and other washings of hands and face: willing him to buy him a 
stone basen and pott, of a potter, to have allways clene and 
wholsom water in for his use.” 

The simplicity, which in other circumstances has irritated, can 
only charm the reader here. 





THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY.* 

THESE two sumptuous quarto volumes with their beautiful 
reproductions of historical portraits and sketches, in addition 
to many admirable maps and plans, are worthy in every way 
of the Household Cavalry, whose splendid records they 
contain. Regimental histories are by no means easy to write, 
and when written are seldom of much interest to general 
readers. But the story of the Household Cavalry is little 
less than the epitome of English history since the Restoration, 
and Sir George Arthur has taken full advantage of this fact. 
The result is not only an exceedingly fine regimental history 
which is a model of what such histories ought to be, but a 
contribution to military literature which deserves to stand 
high amongst the publications of the year. 

There has been a tendency of late years to decry the 
Household Cavalry as being merely ornamental soldiers, and 
quite recently suggestions were put forward in responsible 
quarters for their abolition on the ground of expense. Of 
course the Blues and the Life Guards are ornamental—with 
their white leather breeches and high top-boots they are even 
mediaeval—and both their famous black horses and their 
uniforms are exceedingly costly, while their musicians are a 
dream in velvet and gold. Long may they remain so, in these 
unheroic days of drab and khaki, spade and smokeless powder, 
and skulking, unseen death! For while their “cloathes” 
remain, as they were in 1699, “extraordinarily grand,” they 
are still the “finest body of Horse in Europe,” and their 
war service is only excelled by that of the Foot Guards. 
Steenkirk and Neerwinden under Dutch William ; Dettingen 
under that stout little fighter, George II.; Fontenoy; 
Warburg and Wilhelmstadt under the immortal Granby; 
the brilliant cavalry action at Bethencourt in the Flanders 
Campaign of 1793; the Peninsula; and so on to the historic 
glories of Waterloo,—is a record which has enshrined our 
glittering, clanking paladins for ever in the hearts of 
their countrymen. But if we must have modern warfare, 
or native or Colonial skirmishes, who of the later genera- 
tion has not heard of the charge at Kassassin, the Camel 
Corps, the square at Abu Klea, and the Composite 
Regiment in South Africa? The fact is that the House- 
hold Cavalry, like Ithe Foot Guards, are something above 
and apart from the rest of our Regular Army; they 
are very near to the heart of the Sovereign, as they are 
to the humblest of his subjects in his capital. They are all 
that is left to us of the heroic age, and in such a position they 
have an immense reputation to live up to. If any one doubts 
that they have succeeded in doing so, let him study Sir 
George Arthur's admirably written record of the fine conduct 
and high character of this corp d’élite in peace no less than in 


war. Even so lately as the mancuvres last month, the 





* The Story of the Household Cavalry. By Captain Sir George Arthur, Bart., 
late 2nd Life Guards, 2 vols. London: A, Constable and Co, [£3 13s, 6d. net.) 
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regiments of the Household Brigade were universally 
acknowledged to be second to no regiments in the Cavalry 
Division, and this at a time when our leading military 
eritic has pronounced this same division to be the best 
in Europe. The day is past, we are told, for heavy cavalry,— 
as some hold, for the arme-blanche altogether. But the art 
of war revolves in cycles; and already the wheel turns full 
circle. Is it altogether certain that one day soon we may 
not be congratulating ourselves that we stuck firmly after 
all to our big men on the big horses, as we stuck to our 
“useless,” “ornamental” Yeomanry in 1898; and find our- 
selves ecboing the words wrung out of the Iron Duke himself 
when, on the morning of Waterloo, Lord Uxbridge led the 
charge which shattered Milhaud's Cuirassiers,—* Thank you 
Life Guards!” 





TEN GREAT AND GOOD MEN.* 

Tus book naturally reminds us of Dean Burgon’s Twelve 
Good Men. It differs somewhatin plan. Itcontains sketches, 
not biographies. But the idea is the same,—to give the reader 
in the course of a few pages what he would have to get, 
and might not always succeed in getting, from a full-sized 
volume ; to give him, that is, “ some notion of the personality 
of a great man.” The first of the ten sketches is headed 
“Some Gleanings from Burke,” and it is the only one of which 
we have to make a serious criticism. Among the gleanings is 
this, Burke's comprehensive indictment of the East India 
Company :—* From Mount Imam to Cape Comorin, there is 
not a single prince, state, or potentate, great or small, with 
whom they have come into contact, whom they have not sold. 
Secondly, there is not a single treaty they have ever made 
which they have not broken. There is not a single prince or 
state, who ever put any trust in the Company, who is not utterly 
ruined.” If this were true, some great names in English history, 
Clive among them, must be looked for in the lowest circle of the 
Inferno. 
furious onslaught was directed, Warren Hastings, who served 
this miscreant Company for two terms of office, was really a 
benefactor of India. The next study, “The Second William 
Pitt,” is perhaps the very best in the book. It shows Pitt at 
his highest; possibly the style or drawing is impressionist ; 
but we venture to say that no one who reads it but must feel 
that he has caught a glimpse of the real man. Dr. Butler has 
the art of choosing the most effective things. Here is one. 
Tierney had challenged the Minister in February to “ define 
in one sentence” the object of the war with France. “I know 
not,” was the answer, “whether I can do it in one sentence, 
but I can state it in one word. It is security.” And it adds 
no little to the force of the story that Dr. Butler heard 
it from his own father, who was present that evening 
(February 17th, 1800) in the gallery of the House of Commons. 
Pitt is not unnaturally followed by Canning. This lecture 
was delivered at Eton a few months after the lecturer had 
resigned the Head-Mastership of Harrow. Nothing could be 
more felicitous than his introduction. He excuses himself 
for speaking, stranger as he was, about the glories of a great 
Etonian. But he has a plea to urge. Just sixty-two years 
before the Head-Master of Harrow had been shown over Eton 
by the great Canning himself. Their conversation ended in a 
suggestion by the visitor that the statesman’s speeches should 
be published; this was accepted on the understanding that 
the visitor should undertake the labour of the press. And 
the visitor was Dr. Butler’s father! Truly such a father 
ranks bigh among the merits of the son. We must be content 
with mentioning the other subjects. They are John Wesley, 
William Wilberforce, Lord Shaftesbury, John Bright, 
General Gordon, “ Dr. Arnold and other Christian Educators ” 
(a welcome vindication of some great and good men), and 
Erskine of Linlathen. 





THE FACE OF CHINA.+ 
Tue multiplying of books about China is itself a sign of 
change in the most unchanging of all countries. Miss 
Kemp’s book would certainly not have been written a 
quarter of a century ago. Part of it dates, it is true, as 
far back as 1893, when the author spent a year at the 





* Ten Great and Good Men. By Henry Montagu Butler. London: Edward 
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Medical Mission in Shansi; but the travel proper, exten, 
we see, over East, North, Central, and Western Chi 
belongs to 1907-8. It has not long been possible for 
ladies to make such journey. Indeed we are told that on the 
first occasion the author was “always conscious of a certaj 
hostility in the attitude of the people towards foreigners,” = 
that on the second she found everything changed, could not 
have been more courteously treated in any European count 
and has seldom travelled “so happily and so free — 
care.” Her earliest experience was the least favourable, being 
made, not to reckon the somewhat cosmopolitan Shanghai, 
in Shantung, within the German “sph f j mo 
in a g, phere of influence 
“The rail is the dearest and dirtiest I have ever Seen ; the 
officials treat foreigners with indifference and the Chinese with 
brutality.” But where the “influence” was not in evidengs 
everything was delightful. There was some quite incomparabjp 
silk to be bought,—no wonder, indeed, as they have beep 
making it for between four and five thousand years, and no 
one is allowed to indulge in light talk within hearing of th, 
silkworms. The University (located at Tsinan) is somewhat 
newer, in fact only seven years old. Seven students ar 
learning English; the number is not large, but then Germay 
(influence notwithstanding) and French have but five each, 
and Japanese only two. It is interesting to be told that 
Little Lord Fauntleroy is the favourite book. Even newer js 
the school for girls. They are keen to learn, as, indeed, they 
are everywhere. The opening hour, however, has to be a late 
one, as they must have time to paint their faces properly, 
Something yet remains, therefore, before Western ways 
are thoroughly learnt; for China, as we see from the 
beginning of the book to the end, is still Chinese. Let any 
one read the delightful account of how the author’s hostess 
entertained at luncheon a Chinese lady, wife of the highest 
official but one in Tali Fu. She called, and after an how 
asked to see the bedrooms, inspected everything, tried the bed, 
asking for “ flea medicine,” then sat down to lunch,—she had 
passed through the room, and having expressed a wish to see 
the English eat, had to be asked. What she did not like she 
gave to her maid to eat, and when the table-boy was at 
leisure questioned him minutely as to the household arrange. 
ments, &c. More serious matters find their proper place. 
The shrine of Confucius and the new Universities, the religions 
of the country—villages change their faith if their religious 
sentiments do not seem to answer—and other subjects are 
treated of, and there are a number of most attractive 
illustrations. 





NOVELS. 


TRUE TILDA.* 

True Tilda is a very delightful and genial book, and the 
best tribute that we can pay to its many merits is to say 
that it suffers from its brevity. The promise of leisurely 
development held out by the opening chapters is not fulfilled, 
for the method therein adopted would have warranted as 
long a novel as one of Dickens. Yet by means of a rather 
breathless rate of progress the whole is compressed within 
the normal limits of the six-shilling novel. Whether this 
is the fault of the modern convention which Mr. d 
Morgan and one or two other writers have been bold 
enough to defy, or whether it is typical of Mr. Quiller 
Couch’s temperament and indicates a limitation in his 
equipment, we cannot say; but in the present instance we 
deplore a result which leaves our curiosity only whetied 
and not fully satisfied about such originals as the Mortimers 
and Sam Bossom, and fails to let us know what happened 
to half-a-dozen other minor characters in whom Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has excited our interest. We cannot help 
thinking that the story loses in interest after the children 
quit the canal-boat and the company of the strolling 
players—the collocation reminds one of one of the most 
entertaining episodes in Joseph Jefferson's autobiography— 
and were infected with a desire to hustle by their friend the 
American artist, who first introduced them to the delights of 
the motor-car. 

There are no fashionable people in Mr. Quiller-Conch’s 
story, but we do not feel their absence. Tilda herself, when 
we first make her acquaintance, is an orphan child acrobat 


————— 





* True Tilda. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith 
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pital after an accident and there deserted by the 

- aug company: A chance conversation with a dying woman 

re : . 

. the same ward starts her on a trail which leads to 
od abducting & small boy from an orphanage, adopting 

e ° “3 j ‘ 
him as her special charge, and persevering, single-handed 
for the most part, in the quest of his family and belongings 

v : 

nti] success crowns her efforts. It is all somewhat 
u : ; P 
miraculous and highly romantic—the gently born child, 
sith the four diamonds on his back, brutally treated by the 
superintendent of the orphanage, and escaping by the coal- 
5 ° e “— . « 
shoot; Tilda’s amazing shrewdness and resource; the human 
sagacity of her dog ‘’Dolph’; the marvellous monologues of 
Mr. Mortimer—but we are carried on in an agreeable whirl 
of incident and dialogue that disarms criticism. V iewed in 
cold blood, there is much in the narrative that is highly 
improbable. Mr. Quiller-Couch does not disdain to resort 
freely te coincidence, or to import characters who belong 
far more to the eighteenth than to the twentieth century. 
Itis always interesting to note the evidences of the authors 
who have influenced Mr. Quiller-Couch. The inspiration of 
Dickens is strongly felt in the opening chapters, where Tilda’s 
association with the strolling players reminds one of The Old 
Curiosity Shop, and the Mortimers are lineal descendants of 
the troupe of Crummles. But if there is much in “ Q’s” book 
that is derivative, there is no imitation: it is merely that 
we recognise and welcome a charming family relationship 
between his personages and those of his great forerunners. 
Mr. Quiller-Couch is an eclectic; but he bas a charming 
individuality of his own, and he has seldom vented it with 
greater gusto or a richer contrivance of picturesque incident 
than in the pages of this fantastic romance. There is some- 
thing quotable on every page, but we must confine ourselves 
to Sam Bossom’s comments on the Mortimers’ performance 
on the road to Stratford-on-Avon :— 

“Somehow Tilda divined that Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer were in 
high spirits this morning, and it was with reasonable confidence 
that, after they had moored below locks and breakfasted, she 
sought Sam—who had withdrawn to the bows with his account 
book—and inquired how the performance had gone off. ‘There 
was a small misunderstandin’ at the close,’ he answered, looking 
up and pausing to moisten the lead of his pencil, ‘owin’ to what 
the bills said about carriages at ten-thirty. Which the people at 
Tizzer’s Green took it that carriages was to be part of the show, 
an’ everyone to be taken ’ome like a lord. There was a man in 
the gallery, which is otherwise back seats at threppence, got up 
an’ said he’d a-come on that contrack, an’ no other. Mortimer 
made ’im a speech, and when that wouldn’ do I copped ’im on the 
back o’ the neck.’—‘ An’ after that, I s’pose, there was a free 
fight ?’—‘ No,’ said Sam ; ‘ you’d be surprised how quiet ’e took it. 
’E was unconscious.’ She eyed him thoughtfully. ‘It don’t seem 
like you, neither,’ she said, ‘to strike a man so ‘ard, first blow.’— 
‘You're right, there ; it ain’t like me, an’ I felt sorry for the fella’. 
But I ’ad to relieve my feelin’s.’-—‘ What was the matter with yer 
feelin’s ?’—‘’Arrowed—fairly ‘arrowed.’ Sam shot an uneasy 
glance aft towards the cabin top where Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer 
sat amicably side by side, he conning a part while she mended 
a broken string of her guitar. Beyond them, stretched on 
the after deck with “Dolph for company, Arthur Miles 
leaned over the gunwale, apparently studying the boat’s reflec- 
tion in the water. ‘ Between you an’ me,’ Sam confessed, ‘I 
can't get no grip on play-actors ; an’ I’m sorry I ever took up with 
em.’ He consulted his accounts. ‘He cleared three pound twelve 
an’ nine las’ night—but ’ow? That Mortimer carried on some- 
thing ’ateful. There was ’is wife—you wouldn’ think it in ordinary 
life, but, dressed up, she goes to your ’eart ; an’ she wore, first an’ 
last, more dresses than you could count. First of all she ’it a 
little tambourine, an’ said she was a gipsy maid. “I’m a narch 
little gipsy,” she said, “an’ I never gets tipsy” *—* Why 
should she?’—*“But I laugh an’ play,” she said, “the 
whole o’ the day, such a nartless life is mine, ha, ha!” which 
wasn none of it true, except about the drink, but you 
could see she only done it to make ’erself pleasant. An’ then 
He told us ow when they rang a bell somebody was goin’ to put 
Mortimer to death, an’ ’ow she stopped that by climbin’ up to the 
bell and ‘angin’ on to the clapper. Then in came Mortimer an’ 
Sang a song with "er—as well ’e might—about ’is true love ’avin’ 
i$ eart an’ ‘is ‘avin’ ’ers, an’ every one clappin’ an’ stampin’ an’ 
ancorein’ in the best of tempers. Well, an’ what does the man do 
after an interval o’ five minutes, but dress hisself up in black an’ 
call "er names for ’avin’ married ’is uncle? This was too much 
for the back seats, an’ some o’ them told ’im to go ’ome an’ boil 
is al. 3ut it ’ad no effect; for he only got worse, till he ended 
vp oy bla kin’ ’is face an’ smotherin’ ’er with a pillow for some- 
yulng quite different. After that he got better an’ they ended up 
wc, ‘ayin a thing that made everybody laugh. I didn’ ’ear it, 
per took a walk outside to blow off steam, an’ only came back just 
— fuss began about the carriages. Fact is, missy, I can’t 
“0ear to see a woman used abuseful.’” 


taken to hos 








The Paladin. By Horace A. Vachell. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
68.)—The chivalry of Mr. Vachell’s Paladin is merely superficial, 


| and the author throughout writes of his hero in order to sneer at 
j him. This will strike the reader as decidedly unfair. It is 
not the fault of the unfortunate Harry Rye that Mr. Vachell 
has made him so detestable, and once his creator resolved 
to paint him in such unpleasing colours, the least he could do 
would be not to laugh at him meanwhile. Once, however, the 
reader has made up his mind to accept Mr. Vachell’s point of view, 
he will not be able to help admiring the cleverness with which it 
is presented. The portrait of Harry Rye is far more carefully 
finished and more original than that of the heroine, Esther Yorke, 
though the adventures of this young lady are really the theme of 
the book. The story is well and vigorously written, though the 
character of Napier, the modern doctor, is perhaps a little 
conventional. 

Giannella. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
This is a very charming story of Rome in the early days of 
Pius IX., and it is some consolation for those readers of fiction 
who felt that, through the death of Mr. Marion Crawford, they 
would be deprived of many delightful pictures of Rome and the 
Romans to find that her brother’s mantle has descended upon 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser. The portraits of the Italian man of science 
| and of the suave Cardinal are very entertaining, if perhaps a little 
| conventional, but the truly delightful person is Mariuccia, the old 
There is much 





servant, who brings up the heroine, Giannella. 
sunshine and a delightful atmosphere about the book, and though 
it has no claim to great subtlety of motive or intricacy of plot, 


it is thoroughly pleasant and agreeable reading. 


ReapaBLE Novets.—The Return of the Petticoat. By Warwick 
Deeping. (Harper and Brothers. 6s.)—A modern story of a 
woman who, disliking the restrictions of her own sex, assumes the 
garb of the other.——A White Lie. By G. Russell Beardmore. 
(John Long. 6s.)—This is the story of a murder in which the 
heroine is much troubled to avoid being unjustly convicted of 


parricide. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


In “The New Radicalism” in the Quarterly Review the principles 
of the Government policy and the practical application of them 
are denounced with an energy which leaves nothing to be desired. 
And, indeed, the grossest Socialism is recommended in speeches 
which make us wonder how the men who uttered them can possibly 
have reached the posts which they occupy. What could be more 
amazing than that a Cabinet Minister should use language which 
but for the dignified self-restraint of the person attacked might 
have been made the subject of a criminal information? When 
before has a law officer of the Crown, bound above all men to be 
careful about his facts, multiplied a sum of money more than 
twenty times to point an odious charge against a political 
opponent, having all the time the true figures at his elbow P—— 
The political situation of Europe is discussed by a French 
publicist, M. André Chéradame, in “England, France, and Russia: 
the ‘Réle of the Triple Entente.” The writer sees in the 
personality of the German Emperor the great danger to the 
peace of the world. He anticipates “a great European war, 
waged with the object of prolonging the personal power of 
the German Emperor, and assuring German supremacy over 
the whole of the Old World.” It is to guard against this 
danger that the Triple Entente has come into being. What 
difficulties it has to contend against, and what are its 
hopes of success, are set forth in a remarkably interesting and 
An important question of economics is dis- 
Of course 





significant article. 
cussed in “The Nationalisation of British Railways.” 
it is more than economic. If, indeed, we could imagine it to be 
wholly detached from political considerations, we might thin} 
more favourably of the idea. A central direction giving the 
greatest possible public convenience at the least possible expendi 
jut would it be realised? The 
After paying interest 


ture is an attractive idea. 
Australian example is not encouraging. 
on the capital expenditure at 3} per cent.—we, having to purchase 
the undertakings, would have to pay not less than 4}—there has 
been on the last year a net loss of more than two millions. And 
| the danger of political exploitation is very real. As for cost of 
management, that of Italian railways rose from 81 per cent. under 
private management to close upon 90 when the State undertook 
The “ Declaration of London” re maritime law is, 
The fact is that our conten- 








the charge. 
on the whole, favourably considered. 
tions, as in the matter of prizes, however just, are not acceptable 
to other nations, and we must be satisfied with what we can 
get. We can make but a bare mention of a remarkably 
able article on “ Darwinism and Theology” from the pen of the 
Rev. F. R. Tennant. Every Christian teacher who has to speak to 
educated men should study it.——‘“Sport and Decadence” is a 
| formidable indictment of some modern ways. But is the Londoner 
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worse cff than his grandfather? Surely, with all the Metropolitan 
recreation and athletic grounds, much better. 

The last article in the Edinburgh, “Carrying on the King’s 
Government,” is a strong dissuasive against the action suggested 
to the House of Lords that they should throw out the Finance 
Bill. The writer has no admiration for the Budget, but he thinks 
that it would be a great mistake to choose this battlefield. A 
Budget is not irrevocable: some of the most objectionable pro- 
visions of this one cannot become effective for some time; but a 
popular movement against the Lords would work irretrievable 
mischief. And who can deny that it is at least possible? There 
are some very weak points in the constitution of the House; the 
habitual non-attendance of the great majority of its Members 
is one of them. It should be noted that the one prominent 
statesman to recommend decisive action is Mr. Chamberlain. 
It is exactly the kind of counsel which one might expect 
from a vigorous personality condemned to a forced inaction ; 
but this does not make it more trustworthy. In “The 
Revision of the United States Tariff” we have a most 
instructive object-lesson in the Tariff Reform v. Free-trade 
controversy. The consumer had contrived to make himself heard. 
He had even prevailed upon Republican statesmen to promise 
relief, For a time it looked as if something would bedone. Then 
the intriguing began. One interest after another made its 
influence felt. One duty was raised, and then, to make things 
fair and square—for the producer always, never for the consumer— 
another was similarly treated. In the end the burden was actually 
increased. Would it not be a good thing for some one to let us 
know what people actually pay under a system which, according 
to Tariff Reformers, is to make us all happy? Here, anyhow, is one 
instance. Ten pounds for a boy’s overcoat! and not all wool. 
“There is not a single solitary all-wool suit here!” said the seller 
tothe purchaser. And here is a case from the other end of the scale. 
The duty on cheap blankets is 165 per cent.! There is a 
moderately toned article on “Anglo-German Relations.” It has 
often been asked: Howis it that the two nations have drifted into 
this attitude of suspicion and semi-hostility ? The question is 
answered here in an enlightening way. We will mention one 
cause only because, as the writer of the article says, it is not 
sufficiently recognised,—it is the “disappearance of much of the 
old intellectual and spiritual communion with Germany.” 
“Thinkers and Ironists ” is a remarkable criticism on two books, 
Mr. Algernon Cecil’s “Six Oxford Thinkers ” and Mr. Manning’s 
“Scenes and Portraits.” But it is more than a criticism. What 
is to be said to this: “A religionist is out of place at the 
Vatican ” ? The other articles are “Recent Polar Exploration,” 
in which expression is given to the feelings of many about 
recent exploits and controversies ; “ What is Morality?” “George 
Borrow,” “The Land Forces of the Crown,” “Some Recent 
Verse,” and “ The Limitations of Egyptian Art.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—————_ 


{Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review im other forms.] 


Church and People. By the Rev. W. J. Sexton. (Skeffington and 
Son. 2s. net.)—Mr. Sexton describes his book as “an attempt to 
answer the question: What has the Church of England done for 
the People of England?” He gives an historical sketch in which 
he shows how the Church has worked for morals, civilisation, and 
freedom. With much of his contentions we agree ; sometimes he 
seems to be in the wrong. Whatever we may think of Laud as a 
theologian, there can be no question that as a statesman he 
brought the Church into a most perilous position by allying 
himself with the personal government of Charles I. The para- 
graphs about criticism might have been profitably omitted. “The 
four Gospels,” Mr. Sexton tells us, are a_ collection of 
“four accounts of the Gospel written by the very men whose 
names they bear.” The result of recent criticism is to establish 
this as to the Second and Third, and to make it highly 
probable as to the Fourth. As to the First the case is different; 
no competent person believes that as it now stands it was written 
by Matthew. 


Home Life in Ireland. By Robert Lynd. (Mills and Boon. 
8s. net.)—Mr. Lynd has written an entertaining and informing 
book about Ireland. On the whole, he holds the balance between 
North and South, minister and priest, and the various oppositions 
which are to be found in the country with an even hand. Some- 
times, indeed, his political prepossessions disturb him. He is a 
Home-ruler, and of the Protestant variety, commonly the most 
fanatical, and he argues accordingly, The Irishman, he thinks, is 





not untidy by nature. He avoids any appearance of Neatness ; 
his home and its belongings because such appearance wollte: . 
a rapacious landlord to raise the rent. Just so the Jew ~ 
careful to keep a dismal exterior on houses that were tuts 
within. Then we find talk about the “ economic wrong” of « . 
ference to bullocks over men, women, and children.” The om 
trade, with the cognate business of butter-making, is the an 
profitable of Irish industries. What Mr. Lynd would ied 
back is the Ireland of the early “forties,” (He eae 
mentions Achill as an Irish paradise.) “A cattle driye” . 
writes again, “means simply a driving of cattle.” It mains 
a great deal more. It means a violent breach of the habits of 
the animal, which is always feeding when it is not chewing the 
cud, Then our author is strongly for compulsory Gaelic, surely in 
itself a most useless contrivance,and one which would certainly 
be dropped should the political ends which it subserves he 
attained. There is a specially interesting chapter on « iages 
and Match Making.” Mr. Lynd does his best for his clients 
but is there any other Christian country where a girl “has 
not set eyes on her husband till the marriage morning”? The 
Irishman, for all his sentiment, has a very keen eye for the main 
chance, and is sometimes not over-scrupulous in gratifying it, If 
perjury is a crime, it must have run up a fair account in the 
matter of old-age pensions for a “crimeless country,” 
We naturally have said more about points of difference than 
about points of agreoment; but our criticisms do not touch 
the real value of the book, It is the work of a close and 
interested observer. Keep the grain of salt at hand and all wil] 
be well. 


Fruit Ranching in British Columbia. By J. T. Bealby, MA, 
(A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d.)—We learn in this volume that Mr 
Bealby is an Englishman who emigrated some years ago to take 
up fruit culture in British Columbia, having first, by careful 
investigation, convinced himself that it was the country par 
excellence for fruit. Years and experience have not altered this 
conviction. Certainly the British grower will read with envy ofa 
land where the blossom seldom, if ever, suffers from late frost, and 
where autumn gales are practically nnknown. Of course it is not 
all plain sailing, and Mr. Bealby tells us frankly of his difficulties, 
He has written a very interesting and instructive book, but we 
could wish that he had given more precise details as to labour 
(once the initial cost of clearing is over), freightage, and con- 
mission. Had he submitted the balance-sheet of one of his farms 
in good working order, it would have been a valuable addition to 
a work that will be of real use to any one who contemplates 
following in the author’s footsteps. 


Records of the General Baptist Churches in England, Edited by 


W. T. Whitley, LL.D. Vol. I, 1654-1728. (Kingsgate Pres, 
21s.)\—We cannot examine this volume in detail, but we may con- 
gratulate the Baptist Historical Society on its publication. It 
must be understood that the term “General Baptist” is not used in 
its popular acceptation. According to this, “General Baptists” ar 
those who, having a fixed belief that baptism should be administered 
to adults by immersion, are willing to live in communion with 
those who do not accept this tenet. (It is true that in the 
list of Churches some few are marked with a “P,” as indica. 
ting that they admit Paedobaptists to membership.) What is 
meant here is a corporate body which organised itself in the 
Commonwealth time and still exists under the title of “The 
General Assembly of the General Baptist Churches in England.” 
Accordingly we find no mention of some well-known bodies, of the 
very flourishing Church, for instance, to which Baptist Noel 
ministered after his secession from the Church of England. This 
at one time must have numbered nearly a thousand members, 
who were about equally divided between Independents and 
Baptists. There is much interesting matter in the volume. 
Discipline in the beginning was very strict. Mixed marriag® 
were forbidden, and it was only “in case of necessity, as between 
man and wife, members may eat common food with persons 
that are incommunicable in other things.” 


2 « + 
We have before us two volumes of a proposed series, ‘ Masters 


of Literature ” (G. Bell and Sons, 3s. 6d. net per vol.) These sr 
Fielding, Edited by George Saintsbury, D.Litt., and Scott, Edited 
by Arthur James Grant, M.A. Each volume is prefaced with 8 
biographical and critical introduction, and consists of selected 
passages. Fielding is, beyond doubt, an altogether suitable 
author for this method of presentation by extract. However 
high the opinion we may have of his wit and power of character 
drawing and his literary ability, we cannot treat his books with 
perfect freedom. A man who reads “Tom Jones ” in the drawing: 
room must take it away with him; he must not leave it about for 
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ee 
pis daughters to read. The introduction by Professor Saintsbury 
-. inst what we should expect from him, The only fault we can 
a4 with it is that it is too short. We venture to observe 
a4 in neither of these volumes do we get “an Introduction 
of some forty pages,” as promised in the prospectus. In the 
fret volume it runs to thirty-two pages, in tho second to 
thirty. The first section is given to biography, with notices 
of minor productions ; Parts II. and III. to criticism, with 
a special reference to the unfavourable estimates of Horaco 
Walpole and Johnson. There are twelve extracts, or, rather, sets 
of extracts, from “ Joseph Andrews,” “ Jonathan Wild,” “Tom 
Jones,” “ Amelia,” and “The Voyage to Lisbon,” each being 
prefaced by a sketch of the work of which specimens are given. 
Scott, we cannot but think, is less suited to thic method. Still 
wo willingly allow that with him also, but for a quite different 
reason, it may be used with advantage. He seems to a busier or 
more impatient generation than that which he addressed to be a 
long time in getting to work. He has still many readers, but not 
among the young. It may well bea good thing to show them how 
well ho will repay a little preliminary patience. There is not 
much of the biographical element in Professor Grant’s introduc- 
tion, but we are not sorry that there is more room left for his 
judicious criticism. One part of Scott’s work he emphasises. 
“Scotland owes him a heavy debt for reconciling to her the mind 
and heart of the Southern part of the island.” Tho extracts are 
taken from thirteen of the novels; to these is added the “Intro- 
ductory Epistles to ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’” and four specimens 
of his poems, among them the unsurpassed “ Pitt and Fox.” 
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* About anwsthesia it has been said, not without reason, that no discovery 
has ever done so much to alleviate man’s sufferings, and none has tended more 
to cause the infliction of pain upon the lower animals. Something very similar 
might well be affirmed of the hypodermic syringe. Most useful in curing or 
relieving many of the ills to which mankind is liable, this little instrument ig t 
the brute creation the common source of untold agonies, of woe unspeakable, 
of long protracted pangs at which the national conscience would shudder aghast 
could it be brought to realise them. And the evil is becoming rapidly worgg 
year by year.” Read “Only a Needle Prick,” by Dr. H. Snow. 
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BE LET, FURNISHED, 


ay 
SITUATE CLOSE TO THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 


WESTMINSTER (Overlooking St. James’s Park). 

TO BE LET, FURNISHED, for several months, an exceptionally 
well-arranged FAMILY RESIDENCE, possessing the unusual advantage 
of the original “Adam” decoration, Recently Refurnished and done wp 
throughout at great expense and in excellent taste, 


It contains 13 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 large Bathrooms, fine light 
Drawing and Dining Rooms commanding pleasant views of the Park; large 
Lobby, Library and Study; spacious Principal Staircase with dome light, 
Secondary Staircase, Square Halls, &.; ample Offices for servants; 
Electric Light and Telephone; Certificated Modern Sanitation; constant 
Hot-water Supply; in fact, every up-to-date convenience, 


Careful tenant required, 


Apply to— 
MESSES, TEROLLOPE, 
Hobart Place, Eaton Square, 


OR SALE OR LETTING.—Modern MANSION and 

11 acres. Within 9 miles of Town. Suitable for private occupation or 

for a College, Convalescent Home, Club, or any Institution, Contains 8 public 
rooms, 21 bedrooms, several bathrooms, Extensive stabling.—Further particu- 
lars from “J. H. B.,’’ Box 361, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


8.W. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


AKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


WANTED in Jan , SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER. First-Class 
Honours at Oxford or ‘ambridge essential. School has had Senior Wrangler, 
2 Thirds, and a Fifth in last fifteen years.—Apply to HEAD- MASTE R. 


XETER MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED in January, a MISTRESS to TEACH FRENCH on modem 
lines. Degree (or equivalent) and experience essenti 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRBESS. 


IVICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY.—TEACHER 
holding the Cambridge Tripos Certificates in History and Moral Sciences 

is PREPARED to TEACH the above SUBJECTS.—Apply to “L.5. 
21 Lewin Road, Strea 








UBLISHING.—CAMBRIDGE MAN, Graduate in 

Classical Honours, DESIRES salaried POSITION in small Publishing 
Business where additional CAPITAL is NEEDED. Business may be either 
educational = general.—Box 367, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W. 








| +" of good Social Position living Cheshire, WISHES, 


for the sake of COMPANIONSHIP, to MEET with LADY to live with 
Expenses shared.—‘‘ M.,’” Dunham Grange, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


J let PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 

ve VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for s FEW 
YOuNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No — 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
seco tro to on Png water of gues at home, Capital 
i 2,500. parti r call 
H RTIGULTUBAL,’ 2 and 3 White Street (Moorgate St. Stn.), London, E.C. 
"Phone; 14832 Central, 


her. 
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EDUCATION OOMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


RM MISTRESS to teach GEOGRAPHY 
ivalent and good Ten. essential. 





et 
(osx wane 





Ji mary next, « FO 
WANTED ATICS. Degree o 


and LT eae reg ty anon increments of £10 to ‘ioe. Ply, o ne or before 
the Ist ‘November, 1 r 2 PASCOE, 


Secretary to the County ation, 
_Shatin OS. = Office, Truro, llth October, 1909, 


7AHE LONDON CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY 


a ES for THREE GENTLEMEN as DISTRICT SECRE- 
“yy salary £150. Candidates should be University 


ould be between 25 and 35 years of age.—They should write 

Seestes sd es ans S. LOCH, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W., 

cre Fae as to their age, places of kg and experience; also 
‘when they could call for a personal interview. 


Se aE MISTRESS to TEACH GERMAN and 

SEEECE BOGUT) culishio apylisaete ccmnmanlonted with. Asst 

a m wi - : 

er BB 200 te teatimonials, should be mt at once to the HEAD-MIS Bs, 
Pendleton F High 1 School, Mau Manchester. 

| OULTURED GENTLEWOMAN, experienced, capable, 

and highly recommended, who has held positions of much — pp 

GAGEMENT in good ———_ as Lady-in-Charge of gentle- 











RE-EN 
, Companion-Secretary, or C Good correspondent and 
eee Liberal vemuneration,— Dox 368, a Phe Bp Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 








Strand, London, W.C. 
IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
C EXAMINATION, 
JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-19}), Llth November. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 7 
must de made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRETAR 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington G ns, London, w. 











_ 


Be?eteis & BD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for 3 years, given by the eS 

Company, and other Entrance Scholarships of the value ee £35 to £50, 
at an Examination to be held in MAY, 1910, 

Candidates must have passed the Matriculation Examination oran equivalent. 
Holders of Scholarships will be required to enter into residence in October, 1910, 
and to read for a Degree in Arts or Science to be yre~ by the Council. 

Por Calendar and further perticulars as to Scholarships, onply to the 
Secretary, Miss S. M. SMEE, Westfield College, Finchley Road, N 


T GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, HELP and 
CTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 

1909-10, “‘ The National Gallery—Foreign Schools”’), History, Geography, 

fr 3000, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under the direction of an 
honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Erperienced Tutors of high 
Dalversity attainment, who work in direct communication with their Students, 
tion for Examinations, Fees from 12s. per term,— Write for Prospectus 

to SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 


IRKBECE COLLEG E. 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appointed, 
aad are facilities for Research. 
Pall particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON | HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
LEY ROAD, BIRMING 





Head- Mistress Mk Miss G. TARL ‘ETON YOUNG. “M. A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton sougs, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HO No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 


Mistress, ba FLORENCE N. 
tuses, &c., can be Sbtained , * the Secretary, Mr, H, KEELING, 
AC.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


T. ANDREWS UNIV BRSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, b. L.L.A Scheme, the University, 


8t, Andrews, N.B. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E~- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
|) = specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
e given to individual development. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
A ye ” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
be eh, education for Gentlemen’ s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
te T Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 2ist. 
[J 2®2S8DEN HOUSE, 
Principale—Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN. 


EASTBOURNE. 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


INEHURST CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
OPENED in gt gee as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 

oe MY T. NEILD, M.A. (Vietozia), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 

Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by M adame Osterberg at Dartford 


Peto ed by Mise full information from either yo above at urst, 














1 

















a 





SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
will BEGIN on TUESDAY, November 9th. 


NGLO- FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
Ux. 


HILL.—Princi 
HALP- 


“rhe TE 








MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.E.R. 


S . 4 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
= Education = —, iw Large Staff of Resident 8 


Languages, Art, Music, En: lish, Gymnastics, de . Visiting Professo 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 


Prospectus on application. 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, FADDINGTON. 


Princi Mies H. L. we 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar Sc ool, Teds, and Principal of 


the LEE for” Seoond 
@) TRAINING COLLEGE +" ~~ Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London T iplomas, and the Certificates 


of the National Froebel Unio: » pega 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
De Stodente, e5 to 0 Soe School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

TRAINING ~ 4 FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recogn: by the mee of Education, by the Oxford 
University ee o- for Secondary dary ‘Training, and by 


ate ‘Losten Miss CATHERINE I 1. DODD, M.A. 
te Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students or —y eos for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
yay a foo 24 to £220 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa n Pund, 


OUTHPORT PHYSIOAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, sod Bick W Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 





yg 

















re Dal Hygiene, t~_-/ and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded succesaf students. Schools and Colleges 


— Feith qualified (eK, 
SALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a cial course of 
instruction in H ygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arran: for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to beeome Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH BROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

flore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, , JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great antages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters. —For Prospectus apply F PRINCIPAL, 





ANSDOWNE | HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Princ ipal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils pared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
requi Pr Rrealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Live 1. Head-Mistress, Mies VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
Beeheis & Bs mBaew® 3. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A, (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms i - for examinations. Splendid record of health. Largs 
grounds, grave Two Scholarships a. annually. 


RE HELENS, OLIFTON, BRI‘ 

















BRISTOL 

Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforta combined with the Hichest Fdncational Advantages. 
OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

‘1 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 








Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 
MIDDLESEX. 


fy FOSS SLS, HENDON, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
___ AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 22wp ro DECEMBER rm. 


\{ ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Excellent education on modern lines, Every care taken of the pupils’ 
ticulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M . 

The Green, Marlborough. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central. Well Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment,— 
Apply 8 CRETARY. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BURY.— GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
i — CH MARAICHER SYSTEM, ta ht by Frenchman, 
tr F Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY HUGHES. JONES, 
ee 8. See Prospectus, 





N 


well- being. —For 
St. Alban’s School, 
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ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 


Cir te ranch at 
LE PLEIN A ty DIEPPE. 


Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. grounds. § 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON, 








(> EDUCATION. —SIDOOF BOHOOL, WINSCOMBE, 
0 Bee RSET. Founded 1 


Oe Girls. Ages 11- He years. 
Under the management of the Societ; 


of Friends, 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Head-Master. 





PEECH AND _  LIP-READING. ~<eenn diced for 
Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 

4 years ofage. Aduits ray t received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BOYS’ 
RADLEY COURT, so, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHO 

Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 
AGENCLES, &. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS, For Gentlemen’s Sons only, 

Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 1é to 20, 
A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
35 pupils. A small ‘‘Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils, Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoei 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all "farm jo 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and ing, pheasant- 
re: arin g. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, &c. ood Engineer- 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light, pumps 
_ lathe — by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, ing, 

b emist ry, 

_ Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.C.S. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 16th, 17th, 18th, 1909, 


Values £70 to £25. For Particulars apply BURSAR. 


AS®iseoeoevse #23. COL & &. 
) President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rer, F.8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
7 ngineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. adet 
orps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-hath, &, Exhibi- 
tion as for Sons of Officers and Clergy. The TERM BEGAN SEPT. 22yp. 


(BRist's COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 5S. 


Heap-Master :— 
F. W. AVELING, M.A, B.Sc. 


( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 

tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER 


BOR) COLLEGE, 
Scholarship Examination 


> driving, 
Model Poultry 

















LANDOVERY 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Mobemte fees. Healthy country. 
at Private Schools in Marcl 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


RrRKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


ae for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
= snior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 





r{\iiE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM.—Founded 1864. 
a --SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
OSBORNE, It is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounds, 
gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional advantages for Small 


Boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£210) on 
DECEMBER Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
ont Extra Fee, JUNIOR’ SCHOOL for boys’ from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildings, Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, Jan l4th, 1910, 
Head- -Maste r—C, Ww. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEG E, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. _ 











| YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. . G. OSBORN, MLA. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
A aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upva‘ds, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 


observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 








SQ HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
—% apply | to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A,, Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


1 IDM OUT HH. 

Lady ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR highly RECOMMENDS BOYS’ 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Large house and grounds, close to sea. Special 
care given to delicate boys. Coaching. Fees, 15 guineas per term.—HUG ES, 
Salcombe Hill House. 











FOREIGN. 


ANNOVER, Sextrostrasse 7. — First-class EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
usic, Painting,—Friiulein SCHIRMER, successor of Friiulein ROhmkorff, 


eaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 





at. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE. amin EN VGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS sixteen or G 
near Die 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, O 
rtuniti 


pe. Conversational Frouch rapidly -—~ tacit 
Violin, and Vicioneelis) Sketching, art 
eal 


Classes, German. for ev th 
Courses of Practical French Cosheny (ekilled oh shel) and of enjoyment 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Gaty Languages, Music, and Art 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking Only with 

—. Beautifw house with a meee, garden in ae. the heal 
Paris, near the Bois. certs and Galleries atten: ded.—Apply, ao he du 


Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 








ITEPPE. — Rev. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Up ingham 
at b- sagen ry for Army, Civil Service, University ioe 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils recejyea— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


lye MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys). —Modern 

improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 

Sommesehl training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees from 28 eas 

=. annum ; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ _ 
rite for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


a2 2 
IEBRICH-WIESBADEN, RHEINGAU COLLEGE— 
Dr. CONRAD GRIMM, Villa Wilhelmj. For German Boys: Vorbergi. 
ung f. d. Einj.-freiw.- , Fahnrich-, u. Maturitats-Ex. For English ys: Pre 
vation for all Home Examinations and Commercial Affairs. First- class rendis 
in a short time.—Apply to the Head-Master, Dr. C. GRIMM 
ERMANY.—HEAD-MASTBR ar Realschule 
RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial Gorman ang 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.~ 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Sa 














TALY. 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME. —High. gh. 
class English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTE RS of . 
NOBILITY and GENTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 
Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governesses, Whole Term rm-Boarders, 
50 guineas a Term.—Apply Miss O’MOORE, at above address, 


UGANO, ITALIAN SWITZERLAND 

¥ International Institute for Young Ladies. Delightful climate, Beautj. 

ful country. Excellent opportunity for learning languages, — French, 

German, &c. Music and pictures, &. References abroad and Prospectuses 
will be gladly forwarded.—Frau BARIFFI-BERTSCHY. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Mes J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST oe and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will leased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of io prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 
»lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to aid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp, 
red cloth, 2s. ; oom free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of ¢ 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational ertablish- 
ments for boys and ~~ at home and ab ,» many of which they 
have personally inspe: 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


r DUO se FiO FZ. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational ectehiiehensnin, Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed ‘by the Teachers’ o- 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has has 3 oe for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work TH NECESSARY COS All fees have therefore bees 
calculated on the NOW: EST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. at ta came 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the | Schools, and every informs 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 


upils” — i approximate school fees 
+) "BcHOLASTIC ’ Begent 


esired, — GENCY, 12 
Street, W. OM iMablished 

DVICE as to SeOIGE of SCHOOLS— 
The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Gu 
in the selection of a ¥ (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at home or abroad.—A Statemen Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratio by University Men and old Schoolmasters, whe 

Schools ly visi Publishers of “THE 

SCHOLASTIC G GUIDE.” Seonaeet Masters, Mistresses, Governesse4, 

Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs 

Poaet (Cantab.) and eee (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone; 1567 Gznra 
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INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

G RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars—MEDICAL, &c., 

o TION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
asgoclaT Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


eS 
HOTELS, HYDROS, Gc. 


NEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy eve 
pee with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Beh, Masec 
aod tricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

hes, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
oy Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 


Lift from — 
gourH DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT. 
AN IDEAL AUTUMN AND WINTER RESIDENCE, 


EXCELLENT TURKISH BATHS. 
late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., wrote :—“ As a winter residence 
I feel sure that Huntley may be safely recomm on account of the shelter 
it derives from the high range to the north of and the warmth of its 
thern exposure.” 
Por Illustrated Prospectus apply ; 
PROPRIETOR, Huntley, Bishopsteignton, Teignmouth, 


























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
INTER OAMP IN MOROCCO. 


expert management, w'th unrivalled facilities for Game Shooting, Wild 
Under Boar Hunting, and other Sport, 


A BOMANTIC HOLIDAY IN SUNSET LAND, 
For Details apply Mr. F. KYLE, 17 Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 
EBPINWEB BSBPOUBTSE, LIET SB D, 


to announce that they have secured the entire accommodation in 
the following hotels for the Winter Season for 
SKATING, TOBOGGANNING, CURLING, SKI-ING, and SLEIGHING. 
MONTANA PALACE; VILLARS-SUR-OLLON, the seven = hotels ; 
MORGINS-LES-BAINS, two hotels; ST. BEATENBERG, two _ hotels; 
KANDERSTEG, Hotel Victoria; WENGEN, four hotels; LENZERHEIDE, 
Kurhaus; BALLAIGUES, GRAND HOTEL AUBEPINE, &c, 


For Illustrated Handbook, apply to the SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, W. _ 
LGERIA.—Miss BISHOP is arranging a small 
SOCIAL PARTY of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen for NOVEMBER 12th, 
visiting also Tunisia, Kabylia, and Desert of Zibau, Inclusive fees, 


References exchanged. 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London, 





























MISCELLANEOUS. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
72 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report, APPLY for £1 SHARES; 
5% paid since 1899, 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 








J eet ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the Duke 
of Portland, DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are SORELY 
NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 St. James's 
Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 
YPEWRITING WANTED. 


_ Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


Hew 70 WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 














BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“L,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghuil, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
ds, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
3 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
F UNABLE TO CALL, send for the latest examples 
s NOTEPAPERS, with the newest styles of Monogram dies, &c., 
post-free. 
London Western District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO, 
The Court Stationers, 7478 Oxford Street, London, W. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
_ Artificial Teeth you have for dis ._ Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. F SER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, Ii 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 
ISH, Fresh and Cured, in Choice Variety. Parcels at 
2s., 2s, 6d., 38., 38. 64. upwards; Carriage Paid b il or Post, Dressed 
Cooking. The Best Variety, and Freshest Quality Guaranteed, Write first 
Descriptive List and full particulars, 
MITRE FISH CO. (Dept. 5), Grimsby. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
EB order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by FE. 

owarth, F.Z.S,, who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Beco mmended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. 




















~Tins 1/3, 2/8, 4/6,—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 


WEDDING GIFTS IN 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years. 





ELKINGTON & CO. invite inspection of the 
FINEST SHOW ROOMS IN LONDON. 





DEPARTMENTS— 
Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Old 
Sheffield Plate. 





PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS. 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval. 





ELKINGTON *.2° 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 


BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL BUENOS AYRES 
RANGOON MADRID 


RGYLLS negotiate the roughest roads 
with comfort and fulfil all the require- 
ments of modern conditions, whether for 
business or pleasure, at a minimum of cost. 
The Car for the thinking Motorist. 





12/14 H.». Standard Side-Entrance Car = «© = £235 
12/14 H.p. Two-Seater Car - - - ~ - - £275 
14/16 B.p. Standard Side-Entrance Car - <= «= £375 
i#io H.p. Two-Seater Car - - =- = - «= £355 


ARGYLLS, LIMITED. 


Works: Alexandria - by - Glasgow. 
Glasgow Depot: 92-94 Mitchell St, 
London: 6 Great Marlborough St. 


Argy!! 1416 H.p. awarded Gold Medal and Non-Stop Certificate 
for Reliability in Scottish Reliability Trials, 1909. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 





SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 
NOVEMBER TO APRIL, 





STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birthto3months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment swited to the growing 
digestive — of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
=. hese Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
‘roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON, 
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Hints on - - 






taking a cold 






Not on how to take a cold; but on 
how-to take a cold in time! 





Everybody can catch cold; nothing 
is easier in this climate; but it is 
not everybody who knows how to 
. avoid one. Yet it is quite simple. 







If you suspect a cold is coming, 
take a 


Mustard Bath 


a bath to which a couple of table- 
spoonfuls or so of COLMAN’S 
MUSTARD. have been added. 


COLMAN’S 
MUSTARD 















The Last Drop 












of 0.0. Whisky is just as good as 
the first—and every drop of 0.0. is 
absolutely perfect. Money cannot buy 


We devote the 





a better Whisky. 





entire production of our distillery to 





0.0., and we bottle every drop of it 





ourselves. 





To be had everywhere 







at 4s. per bottle. 







May we send you our beautifu 
booklet ‘‘ Farthest North,’’ and 


name of nearest Agent?- - - 








McCONNELL’S DISTILLERY, Ltd. 


DACRE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


PROPRIETORS OF 
STROMNESS DISTILLERY, ORKNEY, SCOTLAND. 






F.C.B.] 











Se, ee 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


*Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to 
be well as tobe born. All pathological conditions, aj 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law, 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore. 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
SALT 


Is 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


"Our acts our angels are, for good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us sti!!.’ 





CAUTION. 
Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘T° 7 17 
SALT! Without it you have the sincerest form of flcry— 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, §.E. 








TADDY’S 
“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6}d. per 1 oz. Packet 
ts. 1d. so 2 w» Tin 
2s. 2d. » Sos a 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A D A M S 5 S we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives.’’—The Queen, 


FURNITURE 
or Furniture, Boots, Patent 
* POLISH. 


F 
Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies 
and all Varnished & Enamelied goods. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. _ 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd. 
Furniture. 
Carpets, 


Overmantels. 


One of the Largest Stocks in the West End. 
Catalogues FREE. 
238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 
SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securitics and Annuities PURCHASED of 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
tablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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BURBERRYS URBITOR 


irresistibly to the scholar and politician through the 
to Health and pa ye Ww “P= scientifically 
vercoat confers on all who go out rdless 
proofed ver ditions. Everybody—especially if his vocation 
of weather en nuires a Weatherproof which is a reliable 


bid, satisfying the most fastidious standards of taste 


and physical ease. 
“Proof without Heat” 


ry axiom of the Burberry system, and in the 

rovided an agent of protection which resists 
rin-storms, however severe, and maintains a healthful bodily 
temperature at all seasons of the year. Graceful of line and 
easy of fit, woven and proofed by exclusive Burberry processes, 
the Urbitor is both smart and comfortable. 


Warm without Weight 


the Urbitor is a negligible burden in temperate weather, and 

, when wanted, supplies necessary heat without causing 
Pigue or tendency to perspire. In colours, grave or gay— 
in textures, thin or thick—this incomparable Weatherproof, 
always appropriate and becoming, always distinctive yet 
unobtrusive, has proved iteelf by its ubiquitous adaptability a 


Matchless Overcoat. 


A cataclysm may befall, but the Urbitor exhibits the 
antipathy to all forms of atmospheric precipitation peculiar 
to birds’ feathers, which reject moisture whilst remaining 
permeable by air. An efficient Weatherproof, the Urbitor is 
also a superb Overcoat, smart enough for the most notable 
social occasions, and harmonising aptly with every time, 
place, or purpose. 


BURBERRYS 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS OF “URBITOR COATINGS.” 
30 to 33 Maymarket, LONDON. 10 Bvd. Malcsherbecs, PARIS. 
BUENOS AYRES, NEW YORK, & BASINGSTOKE. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


al 
vanta 


is a prima 
Urbitor 18 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. “| 24.4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ewe 25 0 O| Members oe ee ow 1010 0 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ow 5 0 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members sad te «- 1.1 0! and Journal ... an - ©6586 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lospom. Codes: Umicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrnat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarm 8601), W., LONDON. 


‘REAT SALE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.— 
J au Books New as Published, but at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Unique opportunity to obtain books for presentation, &c., at BARGAIN 
PRICES, Catalogues post-free. 
ee GLAISHER, 857 Wigmore Street, W. 


sy OK BARGAINS.—Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné 
é £5 5s.,for £2 10s,; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past and Present, 10s. 64., 
a ensount 8 Mistresses Louis X V., 15s., for 8s. 6d. ; Harmsworth Atlas, s 
yee moroceo, 358.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. ; Cust’ 
jnthentic Portraits M een of Scots, 63s., for 188. 6d. ; Menpes” Paris, 42s. 
Tncu, ot: 1908; Seottish History and Life, 42s. net, for 18s. 6d. ; Harmsworth 
ges »pedia, half-calf, 37s, 6d., or cloth, 32s, 6d. ; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 
vole’ 1908, 248. ; Harvie Brown’s Travels of a Naturalist in N ern Euro 
La » 6e., for 10s, 6d. ; Bhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 
G 000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchan: Please state wants.—BAKER 

REAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 8 . GHAM, 
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The Times Book Club, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telephone: 5392 Gerrard. Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 





OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





All the best Books, English and Forcign, in 
every Department of Literature. 


BIBLES. #PRAYER-BOOKS. BOOKS OF DEVOTION. 


Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 
The Restoration of Old Books and Bindings skilfully 
earried out. 





Two Special Catalogues have been prepared and are 
ready for distribution: 


i. A Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Bindings 
presentation. 
fi, A Catalogue of Stationery. 


Copies of these will be sent post-free on application. 


Purehases to the value of £1 earriage free to 
any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


The Largest Book Shop in the World. 
THE DUBLIN REVIEW. wiltiS*v%ro 


OCTOBER, 1909. CONTENTS. Quarterly. No. 291. Price 5s. €d. net. 


By the Rev. Herbert Thurston, 8.J, 
By Rowland Grey. 
M.P. 


suitable for 





Tus Catnouic Disasrmities Bri. 
Maria Enceworts anp Erienxe Domorrt. 
Tus Taxation OF Rent. By Hilaire Belloc, 
Loxpox. A Poem, 4 James Barr. 

Tue Apri Mutiny tn Stampoun. By FP, McCullagh (Petersburg Correspondent 


of the New York Times). 
Tur Tennyson Centenatky: Texxyson’s Reticious Porrry. By the Editor 


Sr. AnseLu or Cantrersury (Concluded). By Monsignor Moyes. 
Erigenesis axp Prerounmation iy Organic DeveLorment. By the Rev. G. A, 
Elrington, O.P., F.L.S 


By the Hon. Mrs. Muxwell Scott of Abbotsford, 


A Mepuevat Princess. 
By F. Y¥. Eccles, 


Tue ANCIENTS IN RACINE AND IN SHAKESPEARE, 
Srigirvatism. By the Rev. Robert Hugh Benson, 
Some Recent Booxs, 

London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 


. 
PARALLEL PATHS: 
By T. W. ROLLESTON. Price 5s. 

“Mr. T. W. Rolleston attempts in this most important book to establish the 
existence of an unknown factor in evolution...... Astonishingly clear and con- 
vincing.”—Outlook. 

“A beautiful and uplifting piece of literature A really brilliant account of 
the cell......a consideration no less brilliant of the theory of evolution through 
the effects of use and disuse I know no clearer and fairer discussion of 
Weismannism.”’—Pall Mall Gazette (C. W. 8.) 

“ This thoughtful book very interesting chapters.’’— Nature. 

“ Of intense interest......We have, no doubt, not done justice to the scientifie 
quality of this book, but must leave it here with a recommendation to all te 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“Es verbindet mit einer grindlichen, besonders auch die Ergebnisse der 
deutschen Forschung voll beachtenden Wissenschaftlichkeit jene Kunst des 
Vortrags, welche dem Laien selbst die schwierigsten Materien verstandlich sa 
machen weiss.”’—Literarisches Zentralblatt (Prof. Jonas). 

DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, W.C. 





A STUDY IN BIOLOGY, 
ETHICS, AND ART. 





HARRISON & SONS, 45 Pall Mall, S.W. 
THE STORMING OF LONDON 


AND THE THAMES VALLEY CAMPAIGN. 
A Military Study of the Conquest of Britain by the Angtes 
By Major P. T. GODSAL. lvol. demy 8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 
In this book the wonderful conquest and simultaneous settlement of 
Britain by the Anglo-Saxons is examined by the light of military scienee, 
All evidence that has hitherto been accepted, together with fresh evidence 
derived chiefly from topography, place-names, and earthworks, is co-ordinated 
and explained, 

SPECTATOR.—“ The first thing to say of the intricate and carefully pursued 
hypothesis which is unfolded in this book is that it commands respect.” 


IDYLLS OF GREECE, 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. 4s. 6d, By Mail 5a. 
SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Pp. x. + 402. Price 7s. 6d, net. 
BRR B@EBEPEITA BABI 
and its Volantary Renunciation. 
By OSCAR JENNINGS, M.D. (Paris). 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL and COX, 8 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 











London : 





Books, Magazires, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley 

~ Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
h Letters, &e. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
OP, Birmingham, 


Bocce WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
iw 


landson, a ny = 
Coloured Engravings, Autograp! 
Buyers sent any distance--HECTOB’S GREAT BOO 


SIC AT ONCE.—Onur Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 
e pay e. Any publication, British or ae mostly by retara.— 
; Dock and CO,, Hatton House, Hatton Garden, Londom, 
B.C,; and at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 
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MERRY AND BRICHT TO READ, 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 

AND DAINTILY PRINTED. With Special Photographs by W. J. ROBERTS. Ge. net. 
yee is - S British Wi "a charming book i deed,” Mr. Ar Wav 

in the bate Chronic “lively.” s says the Tee! ; « wholly delightful,” [~ Le Graphic; “ ‘ot Feat 

charm and versatility,” 


orning Leader ; ; “many nice things ated told, many good stories,” 
the Observer ; so you had be better buy it fr it from end bookseller or borrow it fens your libesry. 


ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD’S BOOK OF REMINISCENCES. 


MY FRIENDS THE FRENCH 


12s. 6d. net, fully Illustrated. 


“Out of his stored and ordered knowledge of France and the French, Mr. Sherard has given 
another book of which every page has its —_ The quantity, variety, and ‘entertainment of it are alike 
remarkable. From first to last the tone of the k is eminently charming; very kindly, but always 
straightforward, and never in the least sentimental, There are heaps of fun in it, te, and it is a perfect 
magazine of stories.""—Daily Chronicle, 


MY SUMMER IN LONDON 


By JAMES MILNE. 








By the Author of “The Fighting Chance,” “The Firing Line,” &c, 
THE BIG NOVEL OF 1909. 


SPECIAL MESSENGER 


By ROBERT W: CHAMBERS. 6s. 


A ROMANCE OF LOVE AND WAR. 


A romance of love and war, moving with breathless speed through scenes as vividasadream. The 
book completely conquers and subdues-the reader in ita interest. Nothing will he allow to interrupt, and, 
4 - the FH-a4y end, a cannon could aot distract his attention. ABSOLUTELY THE BEST NOY BL OF 


London. 





WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE._mr. JOHN LANE 
has the honour to announce that he has a new volume 
by Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, entitled NEW 
POEMS, (price 
5s. net). 


* There are also 75 copies on Japanese vellum at 21s. net. 
JOHN ee THE osuteteanehad HEAD. 


—eneaseas ——— nae 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


ready for immediate publication 








= 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








oo — 


Terms of Subscription. “K”" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


ParYaBLe rx ADVANCE, 
{nclodinz postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 


of the United King- 4 
F £1 86.0143. 07 


Kacluding postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, ame Binge 


For nearest Agent write 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
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ALLENSON’S NEW BoOKS 


An Entirely New Daily Readj 


CHRIST IN DAILY | LiFe 
by A. RON. 
° eet, Bp me on ore, .e 
w Evening News.—“ wal 
be witty 
The life of the Saviour from devotional eearstuns 
been. ~~ ane in consecutive order for ‘tals 


MAN PREPARING FOR OTHER 3 MORO, 


By W. a 
8vo, cloth, 6: 2 


TWELFTH EDITION. 2s. 64. net, 


THE GOLDEN WINDOWS. 


Forty-four Parables for Young and Old, 
By LAURA E. RICHARDS, 

THE BISHOP OF LONDON made 
striking use of some of these parables in his lat 
book, “Joy in God.” The Bishop in one referenes 
says: —""T was reading to-day to the choir. Soon 
the Chapel Royal a charming little Story out of 
book called ‘ The Golden Windows.’ He proceeds 
to tell the story. Again, when speaking to the the giris 
of St. Paul’s School, the Bishop says :—“| Was very 
much struck with a beautiful story in a book called 
*The Golden Windows.’ I should like to leave 
this as m picture on your mind,” 
follows ‘‘The Wheatfield,” one of the many gems 
the book contains, 


LITTLE SERMONS 7i: CHILDREK 


By Rev. R. C. GILLIE, M.A. is, post. 
Twenty able ad — 


Latest Issue in eS Series. 


INSPIRATION. the 


MOMERIE. M.A, 
100 pp. First time issued less than 5s, 7m 


Most Acceptable Gift-Books. 


THOUGHTS ON MOTHERHOOD, 


Compiled by LADY COOTE of Baliyfn, 
Handsome cloth gilt, Se, nets paste grain, gilt 
a 


edges, 2s. net ; 
Par. ROOSEVELT writes :—“I am greatly 


pleased with your book.” 


GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER 


Paste grain India paper, 2s. 6d, net; 
calf, 3s. 6d. net; clo oth, thick white 
= ‘6d. net; persian calf, 4s, net; velvet all 
S. net. 
Detailed Catalogue post-free. 


Compi 
is. 


London : 
H. R. ALLENSON, Ld., Racquet Ct., Fleet St., £.0, 


MEDOC. 
. VIN ORDINAIRE. 2¢, Pan. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
= “y preciation this wine meets 
rom the constantly increas- 
on ~- > of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional son- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is » 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valua, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





146 83 


17/6 99 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 


Paid-up Capital ..... 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E-C 
LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Austrassa 
States, and Dominion of New Zealard 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mada 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


William Edward Hartpole Lecky 
A Memoir of). By his Wife, With Portraits. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 
-* (Inland postage 5d.) 
arly attractive picture of a fascinating character.”"—THE TIMES, 





#4 singul 


Garibaldi and the Thousand. 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, With 5 Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 
wytisa fine story, finely told.”"—-DATLY TELEGRAPH. 


The Electress Sophia and the 
HANOVERIAN SUCCESSION, By ADOLPHUS WILLIAM 
WARD, Master of Peterhouse. New Epirion, REVISED and 
ENLARGED, Crown 8yo, 10s, 6d. net. 








(Inland postage 4d.) 


War and Neutrality: Letters to 
“THE TIMES” (1881-1909). With some Commentary. By 
THOMAS ERSKINE HOLLAND, K.C., D.C.L., F.B.A., Chichele 
Professor of International Law. 8vo, 6s. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 


The Family and the Nation: 
a Study in Natural Inheritance and Social Responsibility. By 
WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A,, F.RS., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM, his Wife. 8vo, 
7s, 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 








A History of Malta during the 
PERIOD OF THE FRENCH AND BRITISH OCCUPATION, 
1798-1815. By the late WILLIAM HARDMAN, of Valetta, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. HOLLAND ROSE, 
Litt.D.Cantab, 8vo, 21s, net. (Inland postage 6d.) 








NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 
Great Possessions. By Mrs. WILFRID WARD, 


Author of “One Poor Scruple,” “Out of Due Time,” && 
Crown 8yo, 6s, (Inland postage 4d.) 

“Mrs, Ward has the born storyteller’s faculty for commanding the attention 

of her readers, and is in addition endowed to a high degree with the more 

subtle gift of graceful and sympathetic writing. The result is a book of unusual 

charm and interest.” —ATHENZEUM, 

“T hail your book as a great and powerful agency in the spreading of truth,” 

PROF, WILLIAM JAMES, 


The Individual and _ Reality: 
an Essay touching the First Principles of Metaphysics, By 
EDWARD DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 6d.) 


NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
Thoughts on Modern Church 


LIFE AND WORK. By the Most Rev. J. C. WRIGHT, D.D., 
Archbishop of Sydney, sometime Canon and Archdeacon of 
Manchester. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. (Inland postage 3d.) 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


The Gospel and Human Needs: 
being the Hulsean Lectures, 1908-1909. By J. N. FIGGIS, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“ This is a book which every intelligent person should be glad to have read,” 
—ATH ENZUM. 




















Christian Ideas and Ideals: an 
Outline of Christian Ethical Theory. By R. L. OTTLEY, 


M.A., Canon of Christ Church. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


The Story of W. J. E. Bennett 
(1804-1886), Founder of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, and Vicar 
of Frome, and of his part in the Oxford Church Movement. 
By F. BENNETT, M.A. With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


The Life and Times of Bishop 
CHALLONER (1691-1781). By EDWIN H. BURTON, D.D., 
F.R.Hist.Soc., Vice-President of St. Edmund’s College, Ware, 
With 34 Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, net, 








he Sermon of the Sea, and 
other Studies, By the Rev. ROBERT KANE, SVJ. 

3 Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
_™ simple piety and deep love of Nature will appeal toall.”—IRISH TIMES, 


s 
The Harvest Within: being 
aheughte on _the Life of a Christian, By A. T. MAHAN, 
Z aptain U.S. Navy. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
a. — 80 far as Captain Mahan’s book has value, that value will be found in 
fe bap re conviction of union with Christ, the interpretation of the whole of 
pond : dialogue of the soul and its Maker.’ All such records are valuable as 
mibutious to the science of religious experience,”—DAILY NEWS, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK 


ACTIONS AND REACTIONS. 


1. UNIFORM EDITION, scarlet cloth, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
2. POCKET EDITION, on India Paper, limp leather, 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. net. 
8. EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 775 copies), Hand-made 
Paper, sateen cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Highways and Byways in Middlesex. 
y WALTER JERROLD. With Mlustrations by Hvuex 
THomson, anda Map. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
[Highways and Byways Series. 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS, 


The Water Babies. By Cuarnes Kinasney. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick Gosis. 
Crown 4to, 15s. net. Also an Edition de Luge, printed on 
Hand-made Paper and limited to 250 copies, Demy 4to, 
42s. net. 

The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewrerr. 
With 16 Dlustrations in Colour by A.S. Hartricr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 

Antonio Stradivari: his Life and Work 
(1644-1737). By W. HENRY HILL, ARTHUR F. HILL, 
F.S.A., and ALFRED E, HILL. With an Introductory Note 
by LADY HUGGINS. Illustrated. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Open Country. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Stradella: an Old Italian Love Tale. 
By F. Marion Crawford. 
The Key of the Unknown. By Rosa N. 
Carey. 
Robert Emmet. By Stephen Gwynn. 


A Historical Romance. [ Tuesday. 
A Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg. 


By Charles Major, Author of “Dorothy Vernon,” &c. 
__ (Tuesday. 





The Story of the Little Merman. A Story 
for Children. By ETHEL READER. With 8 Illustrations 
by Franx C. Park. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Esthetie as Science of Expression and 
General Linguistic. Translated from the 
Italian of BENEDETTO CROCE by DOUGLAS AINSLIE, 
B.A. (Oxon.) 8vo, 10s. net. 

Essays on Some Biblical Questions of 
the Day. By Members of the University of 
Cambridge. Edited by HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity. 8vo, 12s. net. 





Confirmation in the Apostolic Age. By 
FREDERIC HENRY CHASE, D.D., Bishop of Ely. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GEM SERIES. 

Miniature Volumes, bound in Peltine Leather, Gilt with Decorated 

Titles, Feap. 16mo, 1s. net each. 

Christmas, Christmas Eve, and Christmas 
Day. By Wasuineron Irvine. With Illustrations by 
RanDoLPpH CALDECOTT. 

Country Pictures. By Mary Russzru Mirrorp. With 
Illustrations by Hvueu THomson. 

Faithless Sally Brown, and other Poems. By 
Tuomas Hoop. With Illustrations by Cuartes E. Brock. 

Goblin Market. By Curisrma G. Rosserri1. With Illus- 
trations by Laurgencx Housman, 

In Memoriam, By Lorp Tennyson. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Fourth Edition. 
Translated by Epwarp FirzGsraxp. 

St. Paul: a Poem. By Freprric W. H. Myers. 








The Roman Assemblies from their Origin 
to the End of the Republic. By Professor GEORGE 
WILLIS BOTSFORD, Author of “ A History of Greece,” “A 
History of Rome,” &c. 8vo, 17s. net. 





Readings in American Government and 
Politics. By Professor CHARLES A. BEARD, Ph.D. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. net. 

Macmillan’s llustrated Catalogue post-free on 
application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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SOME AUTUMN BOOKS 


| FROM 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


A NOTABLE LIST. 






———$—._ 
REGINALD BOSWORTH SMITH 
A Memoir of a famous Schoolmaster and Writer, By }; 
Daughter, Lady GROGAN. With Portrait and 12,4! 
tions, demy 8vo, 10/6 net Ustea. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘A well-drawn literary portrait of . 
scholar and country gentleman.” ™ om & typical English 





Second Large Impression in the Press, 


MY LIFE AMONG THE 








LADY WAKE’S REMINISCENCES. 


Edited by LUCY WAKE, [Illustrated with Portraits, 12s. 6d. 

net. 
Like Archbishop Tait and her other brother, Sheriff Tait, Lady Wake 
ssessed force of character and intellectual ae and to the end of her long 
ife she preserved her great interest in the world around her. Of her young 
days she retained the liveliest recollection, and in her ‘‘ Reminiscences” she 
gives a very graphic and amusing and often touching account of life in Scotland 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century. During the Revolution of 1830 she 
was close to Paris, and her recollections of these days are particularly vivid, 


° SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FRIENDS. 


’ By FLORENCE MacCUNN, Author of “ Mary Stuart.” With 
Portraits, 10s. net. 

A book of the greatest interest to all lovers of the Great Magician. It 

contains chapters on Old Ladies of Sir Walter's Youth—Parliament House 

Friends—Makers of Minstrelsy—Buccleuch Group—Literary Ladies—Abbots- 

ford Household—Scott’s Relation to other Poets, 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART 
BLACKIE TO HIS WIFE. 


With a Few Earlier Ones to his Parents. Selected and 
Edited by his Nephew, A. STODART WALKER. 12s, 6d. net. 
This year is the centenary of the birth of one of the most picturesque 
rsonalities that Scotland has produced, and in these Letters may be found 
he secret of Professor Blackie’s amiable characteristics, the story of his love 
for all things Celtic, and his fellowship with the greatest scholars and notable 
men of his day. Among these last were HUXLEY, TYNDALL, CARLYLE, 
RUSKIN, BROWNING, TENNYSON, BISMARCK, MANNING, NEWMAN, 
IRVING, and GLADSTONE, 


TRAVELS IN THE UPPER 
EGYPTIAN DESERTS. 


By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL, Chief Inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, Upper Egypt. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. net. 

























Five thousand years ago the Upper Egyptian Deserts wore the scene of great 
activities. Mr. Weigall describes, in a manner far from official, the secrets he 
has unearthed from the sands, and the history of the Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine antiquities, of which there is still plentiful and intimate evidence. 
Here and there may still be found blocks of stono numbered and addressed to 
this or that Roman Emperor. He discusses also the vexed question of the 
site of Ophir and King Solomon’s Mines. A most interesting book. 


THE ENCHANTED ISLAND, ‘Poon. 


By ALFRED NOYES, Author of “Drake: an English Epic,” 
“Forty Singing Seamen,” “The Forest of Wild Thyme,” &c. 
5s. net. 


















BLUE-JACKETS 


By Miss AGNES WESTON. With Photograyure Portrait 
and other Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6/- net 


Miss Weston’s famous work among the sailors makes her story one of 
most remarkable personal histories of our time, we 


“A book of surpassing interest.” 


MY RECOLLECTIONS 


By EUGENE STOCK (late Secretary to the OMS) 
With Portrait and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6/- net 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ The whole volume is highly interesting from beginning 
to end, and we warmly recommend it to our readers,” . 


Cheap and Revised Edition 
ITALY TO-DAY Demy 8vo, 6/- net 
By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. Rovisg 
and brought up to date with New and Additional Matter. 


** Will undoubtedly become one of the most widely read and highly valued 
volumes on Italian life and prospects.”"— World. 


RITSCHLIANISM 
An Essay. By JOHN KENNETH MOZLEY, M.A, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Ex. cr. 8vo, 5/- net 


Mr. Kenneth Mozley is one of the most remarkable of the younger group of 
Theological Scholars at Cambridge, and to the present volume the Norrisig 


Prize has already been adjudged. [Ready Nezt Week, 
KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW STORY 
KITTY AUBREY Illustrated, ex. cr. 8yo, 6/- 


“** Kitty Aubrey’ is the best young lady’s novel we have read for a long 
time,."’—Daily Chronicle, 


L. T. MEADE’'S NEW NOVEL 
BLUE OF THE SEA Illustrated, ex. cr. 8yo0, 6)- 


**An altogether charming book, truly romantic, and written with all that 
detail of characterisation for which Mrs. Meade is famed.’’—Liverpool Post, 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, London, W. 
The Edinburgh Review. 


OCTOBER, 1909. Price 6s. 








Article Article 
1.THE REVISION OF THE 6& THE LIMITATIONS OF 
UNITED STATES TARIFF. EGYPTIAN ART. 


% THE WANDERER: GEORGE | 7, THINKERS AND IRONISTS 
30RROW r¢ ~ . 
, 8. ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS, 
3. WHAT IS MORALITY ? ~~ 
4. THE LAND FORCES OF THE| 9% RECENT POLAR EXPLOBM 


CROWN: PAST, PRESENT, TION. 
AND FUTURE 10. CARRYING ON THE KINGS 








Messrs. BLACKWOOD have an interesting List of FIC TION, 
and Novels that wiil be found well worth reading are the 
following, price 6s. each :— 


CANDLES IN THE WIND. 


By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.," &c, 


THE PATH TO HONOUR. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of “The Warden of the Marches,” &c, 


A MAN’S MAN. 


By IAN HAY, Author of “The Right Stuff,” &, 


BLACK MARK. 


By “A WHISPER.” A brilliant new Author, 


THE BACKGROUND. 


By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of “His Indolence of Arras,” &c, 


SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND 
DAWN. 


By MILES FRANKLIN, Author of “My Brilliant Career.” 


THE BLUFFSHIRE COURIER. 


By E. PENTLAND PEILE, Author of “Clanbrae.” 






















































5. SOME RECENT VERSE. GOVERNMENT. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
OCTOBER, 1909. Price 5s. 


The English Historical Review. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D, 
ConTENTS, 





Articles, 
THE Caaaus OF CAESAR. By Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.LE. 
Part * 


KING JOHN AND ARTHUR OF BRITTANY. By Prof. Powicke. 

EARLY PRIZE JURISDICTION AND PRIZE LAW IN ENGLASD, 
By BR. G. Marsden. 

WOMEN PETITIONERS AND THE LONG PARLIAMENT. By Mia 
McArthur, Litt.D. 

THE ENGLISH SILK INDUSTRY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUBY. 
By G. B. Hertz, 

Notes and Docwments. 

THE BATTLE OF TINCHEBRAI. By H. W. C. Davis. 

THE OLDEST ACCOUNT BOOK OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFOBD. 


By S. Gibson, 
= — THE CAMPAIGN IN FLANDERS, By J, Holland Bos, 
itt.D. 
AND OTHERS, 
Reviews of Books, Bhort Notices. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, BC. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLB FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 























WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W- 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON 


& CO.”S NEW BOOKS 








ON TUESDAY NEXT 


CLEOPATRA OF EGYPT 


By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net 
With many Illustrations 


- Em | 


Heroine of the most romantic story of the ancient world, 
Cleopatra’s life in the very midst of the corrupt but 
dazzling brilliance of the last century B.C. makes the 
Greek Queen of Egypt quite as interesting as the Creole 
Empress of France, while Cleopatra has the advantage of 


if also the more dissolute woman 


being beyond all doubt the stronger character of the two, 


THE BASUTOS 


The Mountaineers and their Country 


By Sir GODFREY LAGDEN, K.C.M.G. 


In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 248. net 
With 70 Illustrations from Photographs and 9 Maps 


“Coming from an unknown man, these volumes would 
still have seemed an important addition to the Histories of 
South Africa; coming from this particular author, with 
his splendid record of public service behind him, it is 
impossible to over-estimate their value. In future they 
| must form an essential part of every reference library 
professing to contain works on Imperial subjects.” 

Daily Chronicle 








_— 


MR. POPE 


A Chronicle of his Life and Work 


By GEORGE PASTON 
In2 vols., with Photogravures and other Illustrations, 24s. net 


-_a = 


“*George Paston’ has told his story, not only with grace 
and fulness, but with a safely guiding judgment on the 
main points of his life and the many controversies with 
which it is invested. She has also collected all the 
necessary portraits, and in other respects made her volume 
all that such a book should be.” Pall Mall Gazette 


_- 


“A fascinating book” 


QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN 


By I. A. TAYLOR 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece and 
other Dlustrations, 16s. net 


“ Valuable, for it pictures the much-maligned Queen of 
Sweden in a new and more human light. She lived a life 
of intrigue, sensation, vanity, activity, feverish excitement, 
| extravagance, generosity, and alternating piety. She was a 
| Royal Bohemian of whom the most fitting description was 
that of Pope Innocent when she died: A woman.” 

Daily Express 








Hutchinson’s New 6s. Novels 








SEYMOUR CHARLTON 
W. B. MAXWELL 
(2nd Edition) 
THE LORDSHIP OF LOVE 


BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


(Ready) 
LITANY LANE 
Mrs. BAILLIE-SAUNDERS 
(Tuesday nezt) 


CALVARY RITA 


(Ready) 


ALL AT SEA LADY DE BATHE 


(Ready) 


THE SUMMIT A. G. HERBERTSON 


(Ready) 


THE DESERT DREAMERS 


KATHLYN RHODES 


(Ready) 

THE NECROMANCERS 
ROBERT H. BENSON 
(2nd Edition) 


ROMANCE AT RANDOM 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
(Nov. 16th) 


THE REAPING M. I. TAYLOR 





(Nov. 2nd) 


THEY AND [I _SJSEROME KH. JEROME 


(8rd Edition) 


LADY ELVERTON’S EMERALDS 
DOROTHEA CONYERS 
(Nov. 2nd) 
THE AUTHORESS 
E. M. CHANNON 
(Ready) 
THE SCHOLAR VAGABOND 


L. WINSTANLEY 
(Ready) 


SURRENDER ROWLAND GREY 


(Ready) 


CORDS OF VANITY 
J. B. CABELL 
(Ready) 


A SIMPLE SAVAGE 
G. B. BURGIN 
(Nov. 2nd) 


THE LADY OF SHALL NOT 
E. EVERETT-GREEN 
(Nov. 9th) 


THE ELUSIVE PIMPERNEL 
BARONESS ORCZY 
New Illustrated Edition (Ready on Tuesday nezt) 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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NOW AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


Lady St. Helier’s 
Memories of Fifty Years. 


By MARY JEUNE (Lady St. Helier). 
With Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 
FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Peculiarly semaine, Likely 
to pave an invaluable contribution to the history of 
our times.” 

STANDARD.—“It is needless to say that the memories 
of fifty years, written by one possessing the almost 
unique qualifications of Lady St. Helier, will hereafter 
rank as a classic.” 
ana CHRONICLE.—“It is interesting from beginning 

end.” 


Notice.—Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure 
in announcing that LADY SARAH 
WILSON’S SOUTH AFRICAN 
MEMORIES will be published on Thursday 


next, October 28th, in 1 vol., price 15s. net. 


An Important Historical Work in Three Volumes to be issued at 
intervals of sie months. Vol. I. Ready. 


A CENTURY OF EMPIRE (1801-1900). 
By the Right Hon. Sir Hursert Maxwe tt, Bart., P.C., Author 
of “The Life of Wellington,” &. Vol. I., from 1801 to 1832. 
With Photogravure Portraits, about 400 pages, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 14s. net. 


TURKEY IN TRANSITION. By G.F. 


Axssott, Author of “The Talo of a Tour in Macedonia,” &c- 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


EDMUND GARRETT: a Memoir. 
By E. T. Coox, Joint Editor of Ruskin’s Works, &c. With 
Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—‘ Good biography is always welcome, and Mr. Cook has dis- 
charged his task, not only with perfect taste and sympathy, but also with 
supreme artistic skill. Alike from the political and from the personal point of 
view, Mr. Cook has done his work most admirably.” 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW, Bart. 


By Grorcs Smautiey, M.A., Author of “Studies of Men,” 
&c. With Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA. 
By J. O. P. Branp. Ilustrated by W. D. Sreaiaur. 
Medium 8vo, 15s. not. 


A SCAMPER THROUGH THE FAR 
EAST. Including a Visit to the Manchurian Battlefields. 
By Major H. H. Austin, C.M.G., D.S.0., R.E., Author of 
“With Macdonald in Uganda.” With Dlustrations and Maps, 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 














lilustrated in Colour by Mrs. ALLINGHAM, 


The COTTAGE HOMES of ENGLAND 


Containing 64 Coloured Plates from Drawings by Heian 
ALLINGHAM, never before Reproduced. 8vo (9}in. by 7 in.), 
21s. net. Also a limited Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ Mrs. Allingham is without a rival in the winning portrayal 


of simple British scenery.” 
Scotsman.—** The volume is a charming one, in which the beauty of the 


cottages is translated with a skill so like that beauty itself that one knows not 
whether to ascribe its effects to nature or to art.” 


TEN YEARS OF GAME-KEEPING. 
By Owen Jones. Fully Ilustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


Observer.—* A fascinating book, full of the sense of the open air.” 
Evening Standard.—*“ A book that at once takes its place as a standard work,” 


THE SALMON RIVERS AND 
LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. By W. L. Catpzrwoop, 
Inspector of Fisheries to the Fishery Board for Scotland. 
With Illustrations and Maps of Principal Rivers, 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 
250 copies, £2 2s. net. 

New 6s. Novels. 

A CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT. 
FAarQuHARsoN. 

THE BEGGAR IN THE HEART. By Eprrx 
SICKERT, 

THE PASQUE FLOWER. By Janz Warpxz. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM. 


By Gaston Leroux. 
*." PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUSES. 





By A. C. 





Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS. 


Write for Messrs. Bell’s Full Autumn List 





NOW READY. 


Savoy Operas. 


By W. 8S. GILBERT. With a New Introduction by the 
Author, 32 Illustrations in Colour by W. Russrr, Fur, and 
Title-page and Binding designed by the same Artist, ’ 

The coloured pictures by W. Russell Flint......represent with fini 

ae art the chief episodes of the operas. The style of reproduction ig 

admirable, and altogether this may be regarded as one of th tractiy 

gift-books of the season.” —Scotsman, —- 


Crown 4to, 15s. net, 





NOW READY. 


Southern Rhodesia. 


By PERCY F. HONE, B.A. Cantab., of Salisbury, Rhodesia, 


**Mr, Hone deals exhaustively and in a clear and businesslike way (showing, 
too, no little descriptive power) with the country and people; and his work 
should be welcome to investors, settlers, and all interested in colonia] develop 
ment.” —Times, 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 64, net, 





NOW READY. Feap. 8yvo, 6a. 


A Handbook to Dante. 


By F. J. SNELL, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford, Author of “The Age of Chaucer,” &c. 


This volume is uniform with Mrs. Sutherland Orr's well-known “ Handbook to 
Browning,” and Mr, Morton Luce’s “‘ Handbook to Tennyson” and “ Handbook 
to Shakespeare.” 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE, 


A Series of Representative Passages from the Works of Great 
Writers in Prose and Verse, with full Biographical and Critical 
Introduction and Editorial Connections. 
Crown 8vo, Ilustrated, 3s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUMES. Ready Wednesday Next, 
DEFOE. By Joun Maszriztp. 
CARLYLE, By A. W. Evans. 








Bohn’s Classical Library. 
NEW VOLUME. NOW READY. 3s. 64. 


THE PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS, 


A New Prose Translation from a Revised Text by WALTEB 
HEADLAM, Litt.D., and C. E. 8. HEADLAM, M.A, 


A Complete List of Bohn’'s Librarics, which now include 
upwards of 800 volumes, will be scnt on application. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION (1909). 10s. 6d. 


HOBLYN’S DICTIONARY OF TERMS 
USED IN MEDICINE, and the Collateral 
Sciences. Fourteenth Edition, Revised throughout, with 
numerous Additions by JOHN A. P. PRICE, B.A., M.D.Oxon, 
= Physician to the Royal Hospital for Children and 

omen. 





The Queen’s Treasures Series. 
Small crown 8vo, with 8 Coloured Plates and Decorated Title-page, 
Covers, and End-Papers, 2s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, The Luck 


of Lingborough, and other Stories. By Mrs. Ewine. [lw 
trated by Aticzs B. Woopwarp. [Ready Wednesday nest. 


LITTLE WOMEN. By Louisa M. Atoorz 
Illustrated by M. V. WuzziHovss. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 


The Deeper Stain. 


By FRANK HIRD, Author of “King Fritz’s A-D.C.” 


“Mr. Hird’s new novel will maintain and increase his reputation becanse itt 
characterisation is strong and faithful, and its description vivid and true 
Beatrice Stratton, the very type of noble womanhood, and her husband, Jobs 
Haughton, the representative of so much that is admirable in British 
will remain among the great figures of fiction.""—Manchester Courwr. 


By Suema Kaye-Surra, Author 


STARBRACE, 
of “The Tramping Methodist.” 


© Starbrace’ must be included amongst the five or six novels that this yo 


has so far given us that are worthy of remembrance The descriptions ‘ 
Nature are quite remarkable; there is no sect ‘purple’ patch, but Sussex 


rendered in a way that is as unusual as it is beautiful.’’—Standard. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St.. we. 
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THE CAXTON BALZAC 


The only Complete and Unexpurgated 
Edition ever issued in England - - 





A Remarkable Publishing Enterprise. 





O fact in the literary history of the time is more 
N encouraging to those who are interested in the 
development of sound literary taste than the steady 

ss of the fame of Balzac during the past few years. 
With the celebration of the Balzac Centenary there began 
one of those strange literary awakenings for which it is not 
easy toaccount. English readers became anxious to read 
Pabeae. But the demand was for the complete text, for a 
just translation that should give the works of the author 
as they were written, in all their integrity and without 
gloss, change, or expurgation. 

Balzac saw all Life, all Character, and all happenings 
simply as raw material to be manufactured into stories. 
He studied humanity and the machinery of society in a 
scientific spirit, and was himself at once a realist and a 
visionary. 

Balzac never idealised ; he drew men and women as they 
are. And so his novels are meat for the strong, and they 
make their special and distinct appeal to the sincere soul. 


An Unexpurgated Edition. 


The issue in English of the only complete and unex- 
purgated edition of the works of Balzac by the Caxton 
Publishing Company is, therefore, an event the importance 
of which will be fully understood by the book-buyer who 
has knowledge of book values. 

Type, binding, and paper have all been specially chosen 
in a style befitting the definitive edition of a standard 
author. 

But it is the fact that this is the only complete and 
unexpurgated edition issued in English that the Publishers 
naturally desire to emphasise. 

These beautiful volumes include the eighty-five novels 
Honore de Balzac wrote in his twenty active working years. 


The Comedy of Life. 


The marvellous “ Comédie Humaine,” into which Balzac 
incorporated so many of his stories when he had been 
writing already ten years, is a series the plan of which has 
no parallel in the History of Fiction. 

Its subdivisions were continually altered, rearranged, 
and added to by Balzac himself up to the time of his death. 
The “Human Comedy ”"—or “The Comedy of Life”— 
consists of stories of 


Private Life, Political Life, 

Provincial Life, Military Life, 

Parisian Life, Country Life, 
all connected by the fine web of a narrative that has the 
Paris of the Restoration for its centre. 


These were ultimately classified by M. Michel Lévy, the 
Publisher of the Paris “ Edition Definitive,” according to 
the author’s final intentions. 


In this wonderful series of profound studies, each one of 
over three hundred characters stands out with lifelike 
fidelity. All sorts and conditions of men and women— 
fops, noblemen, scholars, philosophers, duchesses, thieves, 
eggars, rakes, courtesans, shopkeepers, artists, priests— 
appear and reappear, each acting as such a character would 
act through the shifting phases and varying stages of 
that perennial battle which we call Life.” 


“as well as in fidelity to realism.” 
the right place in which to emphasise that in this—the 
only complete edition in English ever issued, and one that 
embraces all that is in the original 
scholarly as well as literal ones. 
faithful to the spirit as well as to the text of the author; 
therefore they avoid the coarseness that is so marked in 
the works of less skilful translators, who render literally 
without regard to the spirit. 





————=5 


“ Balzac believed in decency,” says another of his critics, 
And this is no doubt 


the translations are 


They are absolutely 


The “ Droll Stories” of Balzac stand alone. They are 


a remarkable series in which he reproduces with masterly 
design and Rabelaisian humour the France of the sixteenth 
century. All are included here. 


The Magnificent Illustrations. 


This edition is exquisitely illustrated by great French 


artists, whose names are a sufficient guarantee of their 
ability to embody the very spirit of the author. 
that the originals of these fine pictures were exhibited in 
the Salon is in itself sufficient proof of their excellence. 


The fact 


The illustrations include in all 265 full-page plates, of 


which 52 are etchings printed from the copper plates. 


TWO FAMOUS APPRECIATIONS. 
MR. ANDREW LANG writes: 


“It is impossible to enter on a detailed criticism of Balzac’s 
novels, In them he scales every height and sounds every depth 
of human character. The qualities of Balzac are his extraordi- 
nary range of knowled ze, observation, sympathy, his steadfast 
determination to draw every line and shadow of his subject, and 
his keen analysis of character and conduct,” 


“THE ATHENZUM”: 


*Balzac—whovse work has had more influence on modern 
fiction than that of any other writer,” 


A FREE BOOKLET. 


We have prepared a charming detailed prospectus 


containing interesting information about Balzac, his life 
and his work, which will be sent post-free to those who 
apply for it. 
wrote and its arrangement in these volumes. 
tell you all about this Caxton edition 
and unexpurgated edition ever issued in English—and of 
the very easy terms on which it is supplied. 


It contains a full list of everything Balzac 
It will also 
the only complete 


To the Caxton Publishing Co., 
Surrey Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me, free of charge, and without any obliga- 


tion on my part: 


Detailed prospectus of “THE CAXTON EDITION 


OF BALZAC,” with terms of easy payments. 


(Send this form or a postcard mentioning this journal.) 
eR ittiinentiniiianen 
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“THE FLEET of England is her all in all.’’—Tennyson. 





NOW READY. 2/6NET. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE 
ANNUAL 


(Corrected to October roth, 1909.) 


Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE. 


A Popular Book for the information of the 
Public upon all matters concerning the 
progress of the British and Foreign Navies, 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., J. BRETLAND 
FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
176 pages. Illustrated. 5s. net, 

Tes, Sewace Drsposan Prositem.( Recent Work om tHe Morpuine 


. N. Kay Menzies. . 
Cuemistey or tus Ceti Noecrievs. Gzour. H. E. Watt, D.Sc. 
W. D. Halliburton, M.D., F.R.S, Taz Genesis or Ieyneovs Rocks, 


Isomenrc CHANGE. Part Il.—Tue John W. Evans, D.Sc., LL.B 
Mecuanism or Isomertc CHanee, : omits: . 


T. Martin Lowry, D.Se. Ilustrated.4 Taz Evo.urion or AnrmaL Function, 
Tar Levcocrrozoa: Prororoai Para- Part II. Keith Lucas. 
SITES oy THE CotouvRLEss Cor- . 


PUSCLES OF THE BLoop. Annie| THE TRaNsMission OF PHoTocRarns 
Porter, B.Sc. Tlustrated. nr TeLEGRaPuY. R. Thorne Baker, 


Proressor Riverway anv Ractar 
Oniarws, Bernard Houshton, BAL |  ¥-C-8., F.B.P.S, Illustrated, 


F.R.ALL Revisws, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


-— 





Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 

“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spxcrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 

eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0., Ltg, 


le 





Ready October 29th, 1909. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF 


HENRY M. STANLEY 


Compiled from Material left for the 
purpose by the Great African Explorer. 


Edited by his Wife, LADY STANLEY 


With 16 Illustrations in Photogravure and Map, medium 8yo, 
buckram, gilt top, 21s. net. 





Also an Imperial 8vo Edition de Luxe of 250 numbered 
copies on Hand-mado Papor, signed by Lady Staniey, 
full morocco gilt, 3 Guinoas net 


in this Autoblography wo have related, In Stanley's own 
words, the complete story of his life, his youth In America 
his services and experiences in the Civil War, his return 
to England, his early dreams and ambitions, with the 
inspiring narrative of their complete fulfilment. 


Many Important events and episodes of historical 
interest, becring upon the inner life of Staniey, are 
here made public for the first time. 

Stanley was a vivid and telling writer, and this 
revelation of his personality, and of his keen and 
individual views on men and affairs, should take rank as 
one of the books of permanent importance in this fieid, 


NOTE.—Full Prospectus of the Ordinary Edition, 2is, 
and the Edition de Luxe, 63s., post-free on 
application. 


BRITISH HUNTING. 
An Historical Account of Hounds and Hunting, together with a 
Biographical Record of Popular Hunting Men. 
Compiled and Edited by ARTHUR W. COATEN, 
With over 500 Ilustrations in Photogravure, Colour, and Half-Tone, 


Imperial! 4to (15 by 11), full morocco, Designed om -— 
edges, £15 15s. not, and In half-leather, G10 10s. net 
work is limited to 500 copies. [Nearly ready, 


NEW DULVERTON EDITION. 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. 
By the late R. D. BLACKMORE. 
With 16 Ilustrations in Colour by Cuarizs E. Barrran and 


Cuargies E. Brock. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 21S. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, on Hand-madeo Paper, limited to 
250 bered copies, domy 4to, full morocco gilt, £3 3s. net 
[Nearly ready, 
- 

LACIS OR FILET BRODE DIAGRAMS. 
For working old designs. of Lacis according to the Mediaeval 
method. By CARITA. Series I.—Three designs m 
envelope, 5S. net. Series II.—Six designs in envelope, 12s. 6d. 
net. Series III.—Twelve designs in envelope, 21S. : 

us! 


THE TAPESTRY OF QUEEN MATILDA 
(Bayeux 

Illustrating the Conquest of England. Complete Edition, repr 

duced from Photographs taken from the Tapestry. With an 

exact Translation of the Text, and Historical Notes in English 

and French. 


Oblong folio (15 by 11), plerced and tied with silk, cloth 
post folio, 126. 6d. net. [Just owt. 


FROM THE FOUR WINDS. 
By FRANCIS SINCLAIR. 
Crown 8&vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Just out, 


SHAKESPEARE’S TOWN AND TIMES. 
By H. SNOWDEN WARD and CATHERINE WEED WARD. 
With Dlustrations, crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, boxed, 6s. net. [Just out, 














MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO,, Ltd, 
OVERY HOUSE, 100 SOUTHWARK STBEET, 8.E. 
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. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they have just published a new and delightful volume of 
Moser. W. JACOBS. It is entitled SAILORS’ KNOTS. . 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


by W. 
— have also just published THE TYRANT, by Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of “The Lonely Lady of 


Teed Square.” Crown 8yo0, 6s. 


nae“ Third Edition is now ready of NORTHERN LIGHTS, by Sir GILBERT PARKER, crown 8yo, 6s. 
THE SEARCH PARTY, by G. A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “Spanish Gold,” a mine of honest fun, is in its Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published twelve interesting books :— 
1. THE AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, late Ambassador 


at Vienna. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


2 MARIE ANTOINETTE. By HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 

3. GOOD COMPANY: a Raliy of Men. By EV. LUCAS. Foap, 8vo, 5s. This is uniform with “ The Open Road.” 

4. SHELLEY: the Man and the Poet. By A. CLUTTON BROCK. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

5. THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN: being the Life of the Lady Jane Grey. By RICHARD DAVEY. Fiited by 


MaatTin Hume, M.A. Demy 8vo, 1Us, 6d. net. 


[Remantiec ii tury. 


6 THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. By ELIZABETH WATERHOUSE, Editor of “A Little Book of Life and Death * 


Pott 8vo, 1s. net. 


7. ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF SOULPTURE. With an Introduction and Descriptive Notes by G. F. 
H 


ILL. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. A splendid book. 


8. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. BURY, 


Litt.D. In 7 vols. Vol I., 10s. 6d, net. 
Maps, and is a most desirable library edition, 
INCOMPARABLE SIDDONS. By Mrs. 


9. THE 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


This is a completely new Edition, reset, with many Illustrations and new 


CLEMENT PARSONS, Author of “Garrick and his Circle.” 


10, THE COURT OF A SAINT. By WINIFRED F. KNOX. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, net, This isa Life of St. Louis of France. 


11. AIR AND HEALTH. 


Crown 8yvo, 6s. — 


By RONALD C. MACFIE. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
12. MY PETS. By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. Translated by A. R. ALLINSON. 


[New Library of Medicine, 
With 16 Illustrations by V. Lecomre. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition, 


reset in 12 vols. feap. 8vo, 58. net each, 

1. LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME. 2. THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. 
8 POEMS (including “The Ballad of Reading Gaol” and “The Sphinx’’). 
4 LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. 5. A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE, 
6. AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 7. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. By G. K. Cuesrerron. 


Feap. 8vo, 58. [Second Edition, 
“Delightful to read.”"—Daily News. 
“ What pleases in this lively volume is its agile wit.”—Morning Leader, 


ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. ByE.V.Lvcas. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


“ The essays are inimitably refreshing.”’—Morning Leader, [Second Edition, 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. Lucas. With 
16 Iustrations in Colour by Watter Dexter, and 32 from Photographs 
after Old Masters, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“ Dainty and vivacious, humorous and pleasantly reflective."'—Daily Chronicle. 
“ We do not hesitate to pronounce this fascinating volume a perfect model 
of its class,”"—Daily Telegraph. 


DARWINISM AND MODERN SOCIALISM. By F. W. 


HEADLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
ROME. By Epwarp Hurron, Author of “The Cities of 


Umbria.” With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Maxwe_t ARMFIELD, 
and 12 other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
This is the third volume in the series of books, that will eventually include 
all Italy, which Mr. Hutton is writing. 


OLD ETRURIA AND MODERN TUSCANY. By Mary 


LOVETT CAMERON, With 32 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE LAST KING OF POLAND AND HIS CON- 
TEMPORARIES. By R. NISBET BAIN, With 16 M[lustrations, 
demy &vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The ground is covered with really exhaustive scholarship.”—Morning Post, 

HANDEL. By R. A. Srrearremp, Author of “ Modern 


Music and Musicians.” With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


[New Library of Music, 
, 
NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS. By A. H. Arrenince. 
With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
“A competent book and unfailingly well written.”—Daily News, 
“ Deeply interesting and instructive.” —Manchester Courier. 


A ROSE OF SAVOY: Marie Adélaide of Savoy, 
Duchesse de Bourgogne, Mother of Louis XV. By H. NOEL 
WILLIAMS, Author of “Five Fair Sisters.” With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and 16 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE COURT OF LOUIS XIII. By K. A. Parmore. 


With 16 Mustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Second Edition, 


ST. TERESA OF SPAIN. By Hexen H. Cotvitt. 
With 20 Mustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A fascinating book.’’—Jllustrated London News, 
“A most sympathetic study of Teresa.”"—Daily Chronicle, 


FICTION 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. By Sir Gitserr Parker, M-P., 


. Author of “ The Weavers.” Crown 8vo, 6s, [Third Edition, 
« these stories will be read by future generations.”—Morniny Post. 
The stories are very attractive, full of movement and colour.”—Globe. 


THE SEARCH PARTY. By G. A. Brrminenam, Author 
_of “Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
Full of humour, humanity, and real interest.”"— Westminster Gazette. 

As hilarious a book as you could desire; witty and rich in the genius of 
mirth.” —Daily News, 


THE SEVERINS. By Mrs. Atrrep Srpewrcx, Author 
B of “The Kinsman,” Crown Sy" 4s, [Second Edition, 
The charm, ease, and freshness< \e book are altogether delightful.” 
- —Morning Leader, 
A clever book ; the situations are always well conceived.””—Times, 


SPLENDID BROTHER. By W. Perr Rivae, Author of 
«a Drb,” &e.- Crown 8vo, 6s, [Third Edition, 
_ there could not be a better proof of Mr. Pett Ridge’s literary power than is 
#Gyen by this uovel.”—Spectator. “It is a beautiful book.” — ool Post, 


“ He is surpeszed by none of his contemporaries,”—Standard, 











THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. By Maarren Maanrens, 
Author of “ Brothers All,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“The ay of character are wonderfully firm and clear; their intimacy 
and vitality is surprising. A strong and valuable novel.’”"—Morning Leader. 


JACK CARSTAIRS OF THE POWER HOUSE. By 


SIDNEY SANDYS. Illustrated by Staxter L. Woop, Crown Svo, 6s. 
Thie is a thrilling story of engineering and adventure. 


THE BRIDE. By Grace Ruyrs, Author of “The Wooing 
of Sheila.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An extraordinarily interesting book.”—Guardian, 
“ This fine, delicate, moving novel is a real book.” —Daily News, 
“ Altogether a fascinating work.’’—Manchester Courier. 


A ROYAL INDISCRETION. By Ricnarp Mansnz. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
“ Replete with a most delightful humour,”—Manchester Courier. 


IN AMBUSH. By Marre Van Vorst, Author of “The 
Sentimental Adventures of Jimmy Buletrode.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A story which will assuredly hold the reader.”"—Edinburgh Evening News, 


DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Basiz Lvussock. With 
4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 68. [Second Edition. 
“ A fascinating book, a real book of the sea.”"—Daily Mail. 
“ All those who love the sea should read this book."’— World, 


TOIL OF MEN. By Isxart Queripo. Crown 8vo, és. 
“ A vivid, powerful, and terrible description of a year in the lives of certain 
Dut #@ peasants.” — Times, 


THE FIRST ROUND. By Sr. Joun Lvcas. Crown 


6s. 
, 

“The book is exceedingly rich in observation, interest, and intellectual 
reactions."’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A novel written with genuine literary art.”—Standard. 

“A very good book indeed ; the characterisation is excellent.” —Athenxwm. 


THE COLUMN OF DUST. By Evetyn Unpreruitt, 
Author of “ The Grey World,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is a book to set one dreaming; the style is terse, yet touched with 
beauty of feeling.”"—Evening Slandard, 


THE BURNT OFFERING. By Sana Jeannerre Duncan 


(Mrs, Cotes), Author of “ Those Delightful Americans,” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


, 
THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. By ArcniBaLp Mar- 
SHALL, Author of “Exton Manor.” Crown 5vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“It is an admirable picture of a pleasant land: every one in it is alive, every 
one is English, A graceful, gentle, entirely charming story.’’—Morning Leader. 


LORDS OF THE SEA. By Epwarp Noster, Author of 
“ The Edge of Circumstance.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“A great, almost tremendous drama,"’"—Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr. Noble has proved himself a master of craft.”"— Westminster Gazette, 


AVENGING CHILDREN. By Mary E. Mann, Author 
of * The Parish of Hilby.”” Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition, 

“ The story isan achievement in the art of character drawing.”’—Liverpoo! Post, 

“It is a charming story, excellent in design and erecution,”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THIS DAY’S MADNESS. By Mauve Annestey, Author 
of “ The Wine of Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition, 
“ Miss Annesley writes with a great freshness, buoyancy, and vigour, From 
the first ehe grips the reader."’"— Liverpool Courier. 
HAPPINESS. By Mavup Srepyey Rawson, Author of 
“ The Enchanted Garden.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ Full of the comedy and the tragedy that make so much of life.’’—Scotsman, 
“ A really fine book, largely conceived and admirably written.”’—Times. 


LOVE AND THE WISE MEN. By Percy Wuirz, 
Author of *‘The West End.” Crown 8vo, 6. ‘a d Edition, 
“The whole thing is done with great address, and the characterisation is 
crisp. A clever and enjoyable piece of work.”—Daily Chronicle, 


GIANNELLA. By Mrs. Hven Fraser, Author of 
* The Slaking of the Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6a. [Second Edition. 
“The descriptions of life in Rome and the handling of situations are all 
carried through with sympathetic insight and knowledge.”— Liverpool Post. 
“ The story is a very charming one, and told with an ey geld Telaph 
—Shepie elegraprA, 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. By H. B. Marruorr 


WATSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
“Exhales the very breath of modern adventure. The most jaded lover of 
romance can hardly fail to fall a victim to its fascinations,”"—Darly Teleyraph, 
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Equity: Also the Forms of Action 


at Common Law 


Two courses of lectures by the late F. W. MAITLAND, 
LL.D. D.CL. Edit&i by A. H. CHAYTOR, LL.B. and 
W. J. WHITTAKER, LL.B. 

The editors of this volume believe that their successors 
at Cambridge will be glad to havo this book and that the 
Common Lawyers may find here some clear and trustworthy, 
if brief, t of the f: system of Equity. Reference 
is made in the notes to the chief cases decided since Pro- 
fessor Maitland’s death, on the points dealt with in the text; 
and to the lectures on Equity are added seven others on the 
Forms of Action at Common Law, in order to present at 
the same time his account of the development of the two 
systems which grew up side by side. 


International Incidents for Dis- 
cussion in Conversation Classes 


By L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of 
International Law in the University of Cambridge. 

For many years the author has pursued the practice of 
holding conversation classes, following his lectures on 
international law, the chief characteristic of which is the 
discussion of international incidents as they occur in 
everyday life. Ife has here preserved a record of some of 
theee incidents, and to this nucleus he has added some 
cases from the past and a number of problem cases 
which were invented for the purpose of drawing the 
attention of the class to certain salient points, 


The Gospels as Historical Docu- 
ments: Part II, The Synoptic 
Gospels 


By VINCENT HENRY STANTON, D.D., Ely Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
In Part I of this work, which is to be completed in four 
, the evidence in regard to the history of our Canonical 
ospels was considered, In this volume the author passes 
on to the examination of the Gospels themselves and, from 
the itions stated with the brief accounts of the reasons 
for them, and the references to opposite views, the reader 
will, he hopes, be able to gather what the chief turning- 
points have been in the history of speculation and inquiry 
on the subject of the relations of the first three Gospels, 


Saint Theresa: The History of 


her Foundations 
Translated from the Spanish by SISTER AGNES MASON, 





Crown 8vo 
3s 6d 


Demy 8vo 
10s net 


C.H.F. With a preface by the Right Hon. Sir E. M. SATOW, 
G.C.M.G. 

The History of the Foundations is a sequel to Saint 

Theresa's Life, Among contemporary writings there can 

Crown Ove be none, the translator thinks, which give more vivid 


trait ictures, more interesting or more amusing glimpses of 
. Senin life, not only in the. cloister, but in all sorte of 


I _ society. In 1880 Don Vincente de Ja Fuente brought out a 
@ @4 mt facsimile reprint of the original, and of this he made most 
= careful use for his edition published in 1881. It is from 


this 1881 edition, with la Fuente’s notes, that the present 
translation has been made, 


The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai 
Translated into English with an introduction by Dom R. H. 
CONNOLLY, M.A. Withan«appendix by EDMUND BISHOP. 

The purpose of this volume is to render easily accessible 
to students of the history of Christian worship several 
liturgical documents of interest and importance which have 


recently been published in the East. The introduction 


Demy 8¥o0 contains a short account of Narsai, his work and the four 
re | ers Homilies here translated. The appendix emphasises their 


peculiar importance in regard to the history of Christian 
worship, and also provides material for the historical 
discussion of sev serious questions relating to the 
development of liturgical practices. 


The Prayer Book Psalter 


With introduction and marginal notes by JAMES G. 

CARLETON, D.D., Lecturer in Divinity, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

This handbook of the Prayer Book Psalter is designed to 

meet the case of the many Charch people who would 

welcome help—if given in a concise and easily apprehended 


Crown 8vo form—towards a better understanding of the Psalms, but 
43 net for whom the studying of elaborate and diffuse commen- 
taries is out of the question. The special feature of the 
book is the printing of the Pealter and the explanatory 
notes side by side in parallel columns, 
Ecclesiasticus: The Greek Text 


of Codex 248 


Edited, with a textual commentary and prolegomena, by 
J. H. A. HART, M.A. 

“Tt is all the work of ascholar of extraordinary erudition 
and patience. It is such work as scholars everywhere 
associate now with Cambri more than with any other 
place in the world. It is just such work as makes a differ- 
ence for ever after to our knowledge of the book upon 
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which it is expended.”"—Expository Times 


History 
From the Revolution of i689 
to the Disruption, 1843 


P. HUME BROWN, 
Royal for Scotland. Cambridge Historical Series, 


Botanic Gardens, Ceylon. 


The Sculptures of Chart 
Cathedral se 7 


By MARGARET and ERNEST MARRIAGE, 
in English and French. 


The text 


The Cathedral of Chartres has not hitherto believed 
been adequately illustrated, and the aim of he ake : 
utilising the resources of modern phot phy, to il} 1s, by 
it on a scale previously unattem ted. Many of then 
graphs were taken with the aid of a telep) Photo. 
without which the adequate illustration of such a building 
is impossible, and these form putess the most yal; 
part of the collection. The text is printed in both nalla 
and French, and its aim is to elucidate the pictures, 
explain the subjects, and to give their symbolic interpre. 
tion. 


of Scotland: Vol. II, 


M.A., LL.D., Historiographer. 


The publication of the present volume co; i 
work. The earlier volumes are :—Vol. I, To rryrdn 
of Mary Stewart, with seven maps, price 4s 6d net: 
Vol. II, From the Accession of Mary Stewart to the 
a of 1689, with a plan and four maps; pricg 


net. 
“The newly published volume is characterized b: 
excellent qualitios of ite predecessors.”"—Glasgow am 


The Faerie Queene 

EDMUND SPENSER. Complete in two volumes, 
Books I to VI reprinted from the edition of 1596; the 
fragment of Book VII from the folio edition of 1609, 


This edition is sold in two bindings, viz.: full-hound in 
the fixest vellum, with bevelled boards, gilt top and vellum 
evd-papers, and with ornament and lettering in gilt, price 
£5 5s 0d net; and also in plain paper boards, with canvas 
back and printed label, price £3 13s 6d net. 

“The Cambridge University Press produce a superb 
edition of The Faerie Queene, which for artistic finish and 
general attractiveness it would be difficult to overpraise,” 

Guardian 


iculture in the Tropics: An 
lementary Treatise 


WILLIS, M.A., Se.D., Director of the Royal 
Cambridge Biological Series. 


* This is a valuable book, which should not be overlooked 
by any one interested in the tropical portions of the British 
Empire, whether from the historical or from the economic 
point of view. It is full of information, set forth, not in 
unattractive Blue-Book fashion, with columns of statistics, 
but in such a manner that the reader is led on pleasantly 
from subject to subject without any sense of bei 
instructed......We have nothing but praise for the contents 
of this survey of tropical agriculture,”—Athenzum 


Cambridge County Geographies 


A series of County Geographies suitable for general use as 
handbooks to the various counties and for use in schools. 


under the general editorship of F. H. 


GUILLEMARD, M.A., M.D. 


Each volume gives an account of the history, antiquities, 
architecture, natural history, industries, and physical, 
geological and general characteristics of the county, and 
each has two coloured maps, one physical and the other 
geological. The latest additions to the series are:— 
Hertfordshire. By R. Lypexxsr. 
Wiltshire. By A. G. Braver. 


Westmorland. By J. E. Marg, Sc.D., FBS. 


Elements of the Differential and 


Integral Calculus 
By A. E. H. LOVE, M.A., D.Sc., FBS. 


In the last six years the author has given annually some 
twenty lectures on the Elements of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus to classes consisting chiefly of students of 
Chemistry and Engineering, in the course of which he has 
gained considerable experience in regard to the nature of 
the difficulties they encounter. This book is intended to help 
the reader to make a beginning and to render his progress 
as easy as possible, 


Geometry for Beginners 
By C. GODFREY, M.A. and A. W. SIDDONS, M.A. 


In this book the suggestions on the teaching of Geometry 
to beginners contained in the Board of Education cires! -4 
of 1909 are adopted. It is arranged in the order in whi . 
the subject may be presented to beginners 2nd is divided 
into two stages. The first of these is devoted to intro- 
ductory practical work concerned with the fundamental con- 
cepts, and the second to experimental work leading UJ to 
the discovery of the fundamental facts of geometry. 
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